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An Object Lesson in Co-operation. 


A good object lesson on the advantages of 
co-operation is furnished by the wine growers 
of northern California. For many years the 
entire wine output of the state had been un- 
der the control of a wealthy syndicate of 
dealers in San Francisco,who fixed the prices 
to be paid for the wine crop each year. 
‘There was no escape from them, it was either 
accept their prices or keep the wine. Prices 
went down year after year until 6 to Te per 
gal was all the grower could get. Ruin stared 
the wine producers in the face. Property in 
Napa and Sonoma counties, the two great 
wine centers of the state,went down, business 
was depressed, vineyards were mortgaged, 
and many of the tinest in the state were up- 
rooted to make room for more profitable crops. 
It appeared that the wine industry was 
doomed. 

lt was at this time that the larger and more 
enterprising growers cast about for a means 
of relief. The California wine makers’ cor- 
poration was organized,taking in every grow- 
er who was willing to co-operate for the gen- 
eral good. The greater part of the growers 
became members and the corporation practi- 
cally controlled the wine output of the state. 
They were now in a position to dictate terms 
to the dealer. He might — up a few odd 
lots here and there, outside of the pooi, but 
these were insignificant. There was a bitter 
fight for some time. The dealers combined 
and fixed prices, but the growers held out 
and prices steadily advanced, from 7e to Ile, 
to 15c, and this season’s crop, or a large 
block of it, has lately been sold at 18c. Mar- 
shall & Co of New York have purchased 
2,500,000 gals, with an option on 1,000,000 gals 
more at 18c, an advance of 3c over last year’s 
prices. The wine growers feel especially 
pleased over this transaction, as it has been 
made with an eastern house and proves that 
they are now thoroughly independent of the 
San Francisco dealers under whose manipula- 
tion the wine industry of the state was near- 
.y strangled. 

There has been a revivification of the wine 
industry of the state since the growers formed 
their organization. As wine advanced in 
price a better feeling has grown with it, there 
1s a certainty as to its future, and instead of 
old vineyards being removed new ones are 
again being planted, better stock is being 
used, general business is improving and the 
wine men are out of the slough into which 
they were forced, and they owe it to the co- 
operative method of marketing their product. 
There is a lesson here for ;agricultural classes 
a good many miles east of the Pacific slope. 

- eT - 
Co-operation versus Trusts. 
ST JOHN, MONTGOMERY CO, N Y. 


L. M. 


The word trust has been carelessly used 
in connection with the plan for co-operative 
marketing recently published in the col- 
umns of your journal, and there is some dan- 
ger that farmers may not draw the line 
between co-operation, which is always bene- 
ficial to society, and the trust, which is as 
certainly detrimental. Co-operation is a com- 
mon effort by individuals fora common end. 
The effect produced is always greater when 
the effort is a common one than when the 
same individuals act individually, and socie- 
ty is largely benefited by this way of using its 
forces. Co-operation is a sure mark of ad- 
vancing civilization. This use of individual 
effort along parallel lines is in direct contrast 
with the methods of the trust. Here the indi- 
vidual no longer has liberty of action. He 
has sold out to the trust and he works under 
an overseer who decides for him how much he 
shall produce and when and at what price that 
produce shall be sold. The trust is not a com- 
pany of individuals with any one of whom 
you may deal, but it is a single body with a 
singie head to determine its action. 

The trust is by no means composed of parts 
acting in voluntary concert, but it has power 
and uses it to force others into unwilling 
membership and thus becomes a menace to all 
euterprises in a Similar line of trade, as well 
as to the consumer who becomes dependent 
on it for supplies. The trust dams up the 
stream of trade, shutting off its waters from 
those lawfully entitled to their use, in order, 
by producing an artificial dearth, to secure 
larger guins and by turning them through 
its own sluices to bring the gains all to 
its own purse. Co-operation seeks to re- 
move the local buyers, the commission 
men, the jobbers, the various trausfers and 
nindrances that, like logs and rocks, obstruct 
the channels of trade, and thus secure a free 
passage frum producer to consumer—a result 
beneficial alike to both. The plan proposed 
leals with methods of packing and selling on- 
y and not at all with production or price. 


ORGANIZE 


Compulsory Town Insurance—Is this idea 
feasible? When a fire occurs let the loss be 
appraised by three men, two appointed by the 
supervisor and one chosen by the insured. 
These men, who receive adequate coumpensa- 
tion for the days thus employed, will notify 
the insured of their appraisal on his loss and 
then present the claim to the town assessor to 
be audited and paid with other claims from 
the tax money. In the meantime, to enable 
the insured to rebuild or repair the damage 
caused by the fire, the amount could be ad- 
vanced,as appropriations are for highway and 
other public improvements. Should any tax- 
payer insure with some company he would be 
subject to the insurance tax but could not 
make good his claim against the town in case 
of loss by fire while holding that company’s 
policy. Non-residents and mortgagees would 
be compelled to to expend on the property the 
amount appraised on the loss. Should no 
claim be preferred, the appraised amount 
should be credited on the town assessments. 
Some such arrangement would remove all in- 
centive to incendiarism, put salaried agents 
out of business, and consequently reduce the 
insurance rates to a minimum. Have the 
readers any suggestions to advance on the 
subject?—[E. V. A. 


The Sugar Crop of California. 





The beet season is now sufficiently far ad- 
vanced in California to safely predict what 
the crop will be. In the Chino district the 
acreage planted is not only very much larger 
than usual, but the condition of the crop is 
such that the returns per acre promise to be 
larger. This is due to more intelligent culti- 
vation, which the added experience of each 
year makes possible,and to the favorable season 
for beets which has so far prevailed. The 
same conditions prevail in the beet section of 
Orange and Ventura counties, both of which 
are tributary to the Chino factory. It is now 
stated that the factory will this season con- 
sume from 120.000 to 130,000 tons of beets,from 
which about 17,000 tons of refined sugar will 
be manufactured. What this means to the 
farmer will be seen when it is known that at 
$3.50 per ton the heet growers will receive 
some $450,000, to say nothing of the immense 
sums that will be put into circnlation for 
wages and running expenses. It is estimated 
that at four cents per pound the output of the 
Chino factory this season will amount to 
$1,300,000. Equally good reports come from the 
beet sections tributary to the Alvarado and 
Watsonville factories. The area of beet land 
has been largely increased and the crops look 
very promising, while the factories are making 
preparations for an extraordinary output. In 
Sonoma Co 0 experiments have been carried 
on in beet culture for several years, and these 
have this year concreted into commercial 
form and some very large areas have been 
planted in beets which will be shipped to the 
Alvarado factory. Beet culture and sugar 
making have now become one of the great in- 
stitutions of California. Itis taking a firm 
foothold in every county of the state and will, 
if proper encouragement is extended to it, 
take its place in a short time with cereal and 
fruit productions as one of the great sources 
of the wealth of California. 


Sugar Beet Notes. 


Owing to excellent weather conditions a 
good crop of beets is expected in Pajaro val- 
ley and large sums of money_will go to farm- 
ers to pay for same. 

Sugar manufacturers in northern Eurone 
propose to increase the price by limiting the 
production, and to that end have restricted 
the acreage in beets. This is reported consid- 
erable but it is too early to determine the 
amount of reduction. Up to early June 
weather was farfrom uniformly favorable to 
big growers. 

Good progress has been made in 
beet fielas, according to the Lehi Banner. 
Most of the fields had been irrigated by the 
close of June, the beets growing rapidly. In 
some fields where the beets are thin a worm 
has done some but not serious damage. 

mm 


Sucking Herself.—S. W. J. has a cow which 
sucks herself. Dissolve aloes 1 oz and asafet- 
ida 1o0z in boiling water and when the cow 
is milked rub some of this on the teats. This 
will sometimes break a cow off the habit; if 
it does not, take a strap and put around be- 
hind the shoulders and another strap round 
the neck. Then fix a pole on each, set from 
the strap on the neck tothe one behind the 
shoulders; this will prevent her from_ getting 
her head round but will not prevent her from 
eating off the ground. 
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U. S. Separator 


50 Lbs. Butter 
More per Cow 


3ELLEFONTAINE, O., June 14, 1897. 
Previous to the use of the Separator we could 
searcely reach over 250 lbs. of butter per cow 
per year. With the improved U. S. Separator 
we average considerably above 300 lbs 
JOHN L. SHAWVER, Dairy Lecturer and Ag’! Editor, 


Figure it for the whole herd. Send for our 
Catalogues. Free. 
Vermont Farm Machine Co,?? yin onn 





No Expense For Threshing. 


There isa simple little machine on the market, 
which can be had for $1.—, with farm right to use it. 
This tool was named “flail,” but if it is called “hur- 


ricane,” the work will be easier. The farmer’s 
time is nothing, and after threshing is finished, he 
can buy a little “pocket whirligig’ and build fence. 
oe area? See = not try to 

pete Steam, either in threshing or fence 
building He usesthe PAGE. ° 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


A Model Home For Sale. 


The Johnson Stock Farm of 800 acres, in a high state of 
cultivation, fenced with wire and plank into different 
fields and pastures, through which flows a stream of 
never failing water. The land being comparatively level 
is one of the most desirable places to be found, on which 
there is several settlements with good buildings. Fruit 
of all kind, apples, peaches, English walnuts, a pear or- 
chard of 130 bearing trees, a mulberry orchard of 80 trees, 
which will feed 80 head of hogs for three months. A 
pecan orchard of 150 trees. The place can be had for 
eight dollars per acre. Prospectus furnished, convey- 
ance from railroad and entertained at farm free of charge. 


W. H. JOHNSON, -_ Hickory, Miss. 


$75. 


Per Month and 
EXPENSES 
paid any active 
man or woman if 
right. Goods sold 
by sample only. We 
furnish horse and 
v buggy, alsosamples 
FREE. Full particulars upon request. Address 
IMPORTER, P. 0, Box 5308, Boston, Bast 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 


Volume 60 


A Good Carriage Horse. 


E. T. RIDDICK 





There is not a week passes that I am not 
asked by farmers if it will pay to breed 
horses. The questions indicate that the in- 
terest in horse flesh is not lost, and that itis 
only necessary to show the farmers that there 
is a profit, and a big one, in breeding some 
kinds of horses, to have them go back to this 
most pleasant side of stock breeding. 

There is one very disquieting side to the 
resumption of breeding horses on the part of 
farmers, and thatis that for the last five 
years farmers have been selling their best ani- 
mals, as they were the only ones that brought 
any kind of prices. The natural consequences 
have followed, and to-day many a farmer has 
the worst lot of scrub stock in the way of 
horse flesh that could fall to the lot of any 


For Week Ending July 10, 1897 


sought for in any community as long as he is 
bred there. 

One of the largest dealers in horses in the 
city of New York said to me a few days ago, 
‘*I am not able to fill the orders that I have 
for carriage horses and if I knew where I 
could find them the price would not stop me. 
The people have been educated tu the appear- 
ance of a good horse by the numerous horse 
shows that are now held in most of the big 
cities, and dre not to be satisfied with any 
horse that has not the proper size for the 
carriage. It used to be the custom of most 
of the dealers to get a large horse for car- 
riage work, and if the two horses were mated 
in color, size and had a fair amount of speed, 
the purchaser was satisfied. All this is now 
chauged, and unless you can find what the 
buyer is after, you cannot make a sale.’’ 

Good mares can be used for the farm work 
just as well as geldings, and those who have 


No. 2 


See that the good neck runs back into 
shoulders that go way into the back, for that 
not only means beauty but that most impor- 
tant point, action. Have the back fairly 
straight, with the ribs well sprung and the 
coupling that would hold a house. The dock 
must be as levei as it is possible to get it, for 
that is another feature that almost always 
goes to the colt. Plenty of room through the 
heart gives wind, and a good stomach shows 
that the food will be digested. Above all 
things have the mares on the best of feet and 
legs, for the old saying, ‘‘no foot, no horse,’’ 
is aDout as true as anything in this world. 
The feet must not be too flat and the heels 
with no tendency to contract. 

I can hear some say that I have made out 
a perfect horse and that such are not to be 
found. I grant that it is not an easy task, 
but then nothing that is worth having in this 
world is easy to get. If you can only get one 








WHITMAN HAY PRESS IN OPERATION AT 





INDIANA STATE FAIR, 1896—See Page 30 


The baling machines now on the market, a number of the leading makes being advertised in later pages of this issue, will pack 


ny kind of rough feed, wool, corn husks, tobacco stems, hemp, shavings, 


excelsior, hair, packing moss and the like, as well as 


hay of every description. Straw can be run from the threshing machine directly into the press, which if a large one will readi- 


ly bale it as fast as it comes from the carrier. 
portant hay crop of the United States is consumed almost entirely at home. 


If properly placed, one engine will operate both machines. The enormously im- 
Our exports have shown a little increase in recent 


years, but are small, and greatly surpassed by the amount coming across our northern borders from Ontario and Quebec. Last 
year we exported, chiefly to England, a total of 59 thousand tons, compared with 47 iu 95, 54 in ’94 and 33 in ’93. Imports last 
year were 303,000 tons, most of this entering at York state and Vermont ports; in ’95, imports were 202; in ’97, 87, and in ’93, 
104 thousand tons, when the tariff was double what it is now. The old tariff of 1890 was $4 per ton; the present rate, which 
went into effect in 1894, is $2; the Dingley bill introduced last March proposed a restoration to $4, while the senate finance com- 
senate restored the $4 rate. Thus United States farmers are promised greatly added 


mittee reduced this to $3.50, but the full 


protection aganist Canadian hay. 


country. Ido not mean to say that there 
are not good horses to be found on the farms, 
but I do intend to say that the breeders, a3 a 
rule, are but poorly equipped with mares to 
begin to raise fine stock. The demand for 
good animals for the last few years has been 
so great that the farmers have been foolish 
to sell their best brood mares and supply 
their farms with the big western chunks that 
are in no way fitted to serve as brood mares 
for the best grades of the carriage horse. I 
say carriage horses advisedly, as to-day the 
horse fitted for wearing “‘heavy leather’’ is 
the one that is fetching top prices under the 
hammer, and will continue to do so for years 
after the present generation is dead and _ bur- 
ied. The demand for a horse of fine confor- 
mation, great beauty, high action and perfect 
manners, with a fair amount ot speed, is the 
$1000 horse, and will continue to be eagerly 


made a practice of using mares would not 
have geldings, as they claim that the mares 
are not only of higher intelligence, but can 
stand more work. The mares to be selected 
should be at least 15.3, and 16 hands would be 
all the better. A good little horse brings a 
good price, but a good big horse always com- 
mands a higher one. The size of the dam is 
pretty certain to be perpetuated in the colt. 
The head and neck is another important fea- 
ture, and if you can get a cross of warm blood 
on the dam’s side it will be sure to puta fine 
head and neck on the golt. See that there is 
plenty of intelligence in the head of any mare 
you buy, for anyune by careful attention can 
breed horses that willin a short time give 
you a great reputation for having animals 
with ‘‘sense.’’ You will say that this is a 
little thing, but it is the little thing in the 
long run that wakes the money. 


mare that is perfectly sound and comes pretty 
near the above description, then only breed 
that one. Never breed a mare just because 
you happen to have er. Only the best of 
everything pays in these days of sharp com- 
petition. 

The frontispiece shows a half-bred French 
coach colt that belongs to Mr Henry L. Ward- 
well, Pinehurst Stock Farm, Otsego county, 
N Y. This colt is by Mr Wardwell’s French 
coacher Inoui, out of a trotting mare named 
Venus by Leader, and is with his nalf sister 
about the handsomest pair of carriage horses 
of their size that I have ever seen. They are 
only 15.2 hands high, of a beautiful golden 
sorrel color, and with abundance of quality 
go high all round. Such horses are easily 
worth $1500 to $2000 a pair and if they were 
16 hands they would be certain to bring the 
$2000. 
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More Experience with Crimson Clover. 
EDWARD B. VOORHEES, NEW JERSEY EXP STA. 


Experience with crimson clover seeded in 
1896 has contirmed the belief that this plant is 
one of the most 
Zz ~~ useful that has 
: S} been introduced 
in recent years. 
Its habits of 
growth permit 
its use without 
interfering with 
regular rota- 
tions, thus mak- 
ing it an addi- 
tional crop’ in 
the full sense—it 
should not be 
regarded in any 
sense as a sub- 
stitute for red 
clover. Its chief 
usefulness is as 
a forage orasa 
green manure. 
The experiments 
conducted by the 
Station the past 
year were plan- 
ned to study the influence of different meth- 
ods and times of seeding upon the catch, 
hardiness and yield of the subsequent crop. 
Practically fuil crops were secured in all 
eases, hence from the standpoint of new in- 
formation but little was gained, except as to 
yield upun Jand not regarded as well adapted 
for the crop. The crops secured from seeding 
in July were as good as those from August 
and September seeding and vice versa. The 
crops seeded in corn, in rye and upon raw 
ground were all that could be desired. These 
results were, however, due to the fact that the 
conditions after seeding were excellent— 








YOUNG CRIMSON CLOVER 
PLANT. 


CRIMSON CLOVER PLANT WELL STOOLED. 


there was sufficient moisture to insure a good 
germination and continuous growth until ear- 
ly winter, and practically all of the plants 
survived the winter and spring. 

The crops grown were used as green forage 
and as green manure. ‘That used for forage, 
though so badly down as to render it impos- 
sitle to cut closely, yielded at the rate of 8 
tons per acre, quite as large as from a full 
stand and good growth of rye; besides, it_was 
more greedily eaten by the stock, and exerted 


a greater influence upon the flow »f milk—the. 


ALL ABOUT THE FARM 


yield of all the animals being increased to 
from 10 to 15 %, when 1t was substituted for 
an equivalent weight of green rye, the feeds 
being identical in each case. 

An experiment to test its usefulness asa 
forage when seeded with rye resulted ina 
very considerable growth, increasing the yield 
about 25 %, besides, as above indicated, very 
materially improving the quality of the for- 
age. The residue from the forage crops, the 
stubble and roots, it is estimated, contained 
organic matter and nitrogen equivalent to 
that in four tons of city stable manure. 

The crop on the 15 acres seeded in corn 
was used as a green manure for a corn crop 
this year, and its influence in the improve- 
ment of the mechanical condition of the soil 
is already observable, and since it is estimat- 
ed from data previously secured that the or- 
ganic matter and nitrogen contained in the 
crop per acre were equivaleut to at least 10 
tons of city stable manure, a very considera- 
ble chemical improvement is also expected. 

In reference to the character of soil best 
adapted for the plant, I have to say that when 
the conditions ure favorable it will grow well 
upon a wide variety of soils, in fact, any soil 
upon which red clover will do well. An 
abundance of the mineral elements, phosphor- 
ic acid, potash and lime, are, however, re- 
quired. Soils of a light, sandy nature should 
be well supplied with these elements, as they 
assist buth in securing a catch and in making 
a crop. 

As to method of seeding, our experience 
leads us to believe that the seeding may be 
as early as the middle of July and should not 
be later than the middle of September and 
that the seed should be lightly covered. When 
seeded in corn, a very good method is to sow 
upon the loose ground after the last cultiva- 
tion, and cover with a Breed’s weeder or light 
harrow, since if the seeds are buried too deep- 
ly, particularly upon heavy soils, the young 
plant is unable to reach the surface, while a 
light covering of the seed isa protection when 
the seeding is followed by hot, dry weather. 
The amount of seed to apply per acre may 
vary from 10 to 15 pounds, though we have 
found 12 pounds to be sufficient under ordi- 
narily good conditions of seed bed. 


Fruits and Health. 


DR FINLAYSON, IOWA. 


There is an increasing demand for fruit of a 
good quality. This is now supplied by the 
home market. It was formerly considered a 
luxury to be used only on rare occasions. 
Fruit and health are well known associates. 
I regard the apple as a staple food. Many a 
person has observed an increase in weight 
during the autumn months when apples are 
plentitul. No one ever suffered from apple 
dyspepsia. In fact, I believe such a condition 
impossible. Its influence is to increase diges- 
tion. It acts energetically upon all the di- 
gestive organs and promotes assimilation. The 
grape is now in every yard, easy of culture, 
and may be ranked with the milk and honey 
in the land of plenty. At the bedside of the 
weak, aged and feeble, wine and grape juice 
are welcome agents to restoration and 
strength. Fruit is the best food we possess 
and the more eaten the better we are in health 
as apeople. My patients do better when they 
eat plenty of ripe apples, peaches, plums, 
cherries and apricots. 

Effect of Ensiling on Food.—The logical 
conclusion of the large amount of experiment- 
ing on this subject at the Ohio and other sta- 
tions is that the process of ensiling adds noth- 
ing to the nutritive value of the feeding stuff. 
‘“‘TIt does add to its palatability, however, 
when the method has been properly employ- 
ed, and in consequence a larger proportion of 
the fodder will be consumed. In regard to 
the cost of this method, we do not consider it 
any greater than that of the ordinary method 
of cutting and husking and stacking the 
stover, and not so great as cutting, husking, 
and stacking aud grinding the grain, and cer- 
tainly all this must be done if the food mate- 
rials are to be thoroughly preserved and made 
as completely available as they are in well 
cured silage.’’ 


LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY. 


American Versus Foreign Butter. 


A valuable comparison of butter is made 
possible by the receipt at New York of recent 
samples from other countries. These were 
collected in London by agents of the depart- 
ment of agriculture and consist of butter from 
Denmark, Australia, Normandy (France), 
etc. A thorough examination and analysis 
of the lot shows that our own creamery but- 
ter averages very high in comparison, em- 
phasizing the fact that quality does not stand 
in the way of successfully competing in the 
English markets with any and all foreign 
butter. The sample of Minnesota creamery 
placed beside the foreign stood as high as the 
unsalted fancy 2-lb rolls from Normandy, and 
higher than the Danish butter which, by the 
way, was pronounced fine. The Australian 
butter was lower in the test than either the 
American or Danish; it was of course much 
older than either of these, and this probably 
made some difference. 

Inspector Healy, of the N Y mercantile ex- 
change, judged the various samples, together 
with some from home creameries, with the 
results shown in the subjoined table. The 
standard of percentage observed in the test 
placed tiavor 40, grain 30, color 15, salt 10, 
package 5, total 100. 

Fl’vor Grain Color Salt Pkge 
Normandy, 364 30 10 
Australian, 29 29 
Danish, 35 30 
Minnesota, 364 30 

ass, 35 29 
Sample A *, 30; «29 89 
Sample F f, 26 284 84 

* Supposed to be from Finland. + Supposed 
to be from Ireland. 


Tot 
964 
88 
95 
964 
94° 
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Stop Small Losses of Butter Fat. 
¥F. W. MOSSMAN, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Did you ever stop to think what an insignif- 
icant thing one-tenth of one percent of butter 
fat is? Why, it weighs only a little over one- 
fourth of one grain and occupies in the neck 
of a Babcock milk test bottle one one-hun- 
dredth only of the graduated portion. Sure- 
ly this is a small matter. But like snow- 
flakes the aggregations become a powerful fac- 
tor. 

If saved they will pay off the mortgage. If 
lost a fearful waste results. One-tenth per 
cent lost in skimming the milk of a cow giv- 
ing 6000 lbs annually is a yearly loss of nearly 
seven pounds of butter. In a herd of ten 
cows it means a loss of nearly $20 per annum. 
In 1000 lbs of milk daily for one year 1t means 
400 lbs of butter, over $100 in value. What shall 
be said of those so-called dairymen who de- 
liberately shut their eyes to truth and permit 
losses of fat in skimming of from five to 
seven-tenths and in butter milk of 2 per cent? 
What wonder that dairying does not pay? 


The Prince of Wales Sell Hackneys—There is 
still quite a lively tone in Hackney circles 
generally: but there was real enthusiasm at 
Sandringham, England, when the prince of 
Wales recently disposed of some 50 Hackneys 
and ponies. Animals from this stud have done 
well in the snow ring and as the lots were 
fairly characteristic of the stud, the bidding 
was good. The top price—$2940—was given 
by Sir Walter Gilbey for the brood mare New 
York, with foal by Field Marshal, and it -was 
the bargain of the duy, as the mare is ol 
the highest stamp of quality. Tarriage horses 
made good money, $4725 being given by W. 
W. Astor fora pair of magnificent geldings. 
There was spirited competition for a quartet 
of ponies which were sold *a two lots (pairs) 
to Lord Camoys for $2625 and $1835 respec- 
tively. His royal highness may be congratu- 
lated on his sale in the jubilee year, for he 
made $42,245 for 52 animals, an average 
of $775. Among the purchases made were 
some for the Unites States and South Ameri- 
ca, and one for the king of the Belgians. 
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For Late Forage a mixture of barley und 
peas is superior to oats and peas,as the barley 
attains a much greater hight than the oats 
and remains in good condition until killed by 
freezing weather. 


















How to Bud Fruit Trees. 





The usual season for budding is from the 
first of July until the Jatter part of Septem- 
ber. The season varies, however, with the 
locality, the proper time being when the 
tree is in active growth and the bark parts 
readily from the wood. It is also necessary 
to delay the work until the buds are well 
matured, and it can be continued as long as 
the sap moves. Itis not safe to begin too 
early, as the tree may heal over the incision 
made by the insertion of the bud and there- 





PUTTING IN THE BUD. 
1, Stock slit vertically and across. 2, The 


same with bark raised. 38, The same with 
bud inserted. 4, The same tied up. 


fore prevent growth. If left until quite late, 
imperfect union may be the result from drouth 
or from early frost. 

The buds are taken from matured laterals 
of a thrifty young tree. The twigs from which 
they are cut should be about the size of a 
goose quill. In removing tle bud from the 
branch, begin half an inch above it, cut down 
through the bark and take up a small bit of 
wood, having the knife come out one inch be- 
low the bud. Leave a small part of the leaf 
stem attached by which to handle it. Buds 
can be kept for a week or ten days after re- 
moval, provided they are packed in a box 
and surrounded with slightly moistened 
moss. It would be best not to cut off any 
wood when the bud is removed, but it is diffi- 





REMOVING THE BUD. 


1, A good bud; a, root of bud, 5, root of 
leaf. 2, Bud badly taken,with hollow in cen- 
ter. 3, Branch showing knife in position for 
removing bud. 


cult to do this without injury to the root of 
the bud. 

Trees are budded when from one to five 
years old, preferably at the earlier date. 
Choose a smooth portion between leaves, 
make a horizontal incision through the bark 
and at the upper end one at right angles to it, 
the two cuts forming a capital T. Raise the 
bark on each side of the horizontal cut slight- 
ly, grasp the bud by the leaf stem left on for 
that purpose and slipitinto thisincision. With 
a strip uf bass bark or old muslin bind the 
bud in place, and the operation}is completed. 
Be sure that the knife used in budding is per- 
fectly sharp, for smooth cuts must always be 
secured. One of the chief difficulties is to re- 
move the bud properly from the original stem, 
but this can be accomplished after a little 
practice. 

The budding is most successful in moder- 
ately dry weather, as the sapisin the best 
condition to form a union. When rows of 
trees run north and south, put the buds on 


ORCHARD AND GARDEN 


the west side, and when they run east and 
west, put them on the north side. This will 
enable them to resist the north and west 
winds, as they are capable of much greater 
resistance when the pressure is toward the 
stem, than away from it. In very young 
trees insert the bud about two inches above 
the ground. If much work is to be done, it 
is advisable to get a regular budding knife, 
which will not be expensive and is almost es- 
sential to first-class work. 





The Loganberry Becoming Acclimated. 


This fruit, which was originated in Califor- 
nia by Judge Logan, is across between the 
raspberry and the blackberry, partaking of 
the color and flavor of the raspberry and of 
the size and shape of the blackberry. it has 
not been extensively grown east of the Rocky 
mountains, but seems to warrant attention. 

Whether or not they will prove hardy must 
be determined by experience. It is hardly 
likely that they will escape partial winter- 
killing at least, for even the wild raspberry 
and blackberry canes winterkill occasionally, 











LOGANBERRY ON WIRE TRELLIS. 


and in some cases almost completely. It is 
true, however, that the Cuthbert raspberry, 
originating in southern California, has gradu- 
ally become acclimated even as far east as the 
Atlantic coast. At the Rhode Island experi- 
ment station, the winter of ’95-’96 was so se- 
vere that it spoiled the crop of raspberries 
and blackberries. Loganberry canes, however, 
that were covered with earth were not injured 
in the least. Some of them were 10 feet long 
and alive clear to the tips. None of the plants 
were left without covering, because, before the 
cold weather set in, the canes were so green 
and soft that it did not seem possible that 
they could survive the winter without protec- 
tion. The past winter, the vines were again 
covered, but a few were left untouched. 
Those that were covered were in admirable 
condition in the spring but the unprotected 


were entirely killed. On account of the semi- - 


trailing habit of the Loganberry the covering 
process is very easy, as the canes can be laid 
on the ground without danger of breaking. 
However, the process adds a trifle to the cost 
of the fruit. 

Another item which must be cousidered in 








LOGANBERRY IN POSITION FOR COVERING. 


growing Logunberries is the fact that to keep 
the fruit clean the vines must be supported 
on some kind of atrellis. Posts and wires, 
as shown in the illustration, from Bulletin 45, 
Rhode Island station, have proven satisfac- 
tory and when the plants were uncovered in 
spring the canes were wound about the wire, 
much as raspberry plants. As the canes die 
after the fruit has matured, they can be taken 
off to make room for new growth. In Cali- 
fornia, the vines are allowed to remain on the 
ground while the fruit is maturing, but there 
no rain falls during that time. Here the 
velting showers would cover the fruit with 
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earth,unless the soil had been mulched before 
hand. 

In Rhode Island, the Loganberry ripens 
wich the raspberry, perhaps a little later, and 
lasts somewhat longer. The herries do not 
seem as highly flavored when eaten from the 
bush but are much improved by cooking and 
as a sauce fruit it perhaps excels both the 
blackberry and raspberry, being richer in 
color than the blackberry and milder in flayer 
than the raspberry. 


- —— — 
Arsenite of Soda vs Paris Green. 
PROF H. GARMAN, KENTUCKY. 





Arsenite of soda should destroy any insects 
that can be killed with paris green. Used 
alone it is very destructive to foliage, but the 
addition of lime counteracts this tendency 
and leaves it just as effective as an insect de- 
stroyer. When prepared by the user it has, 
commonly, the advantage over paris green of 
containing a known quantity of arsenic, and 
in being cheaper, but for a great deal of spray- 
ing these advantages are offset by disadvau- 
tages. It has long been used for orchard and 
other work, butin my own experience has 
lost ground as a rival of paris green. 

In the first place, it takes time to prepare 
it, while paris green is ready for use as soon 
as itis thoroughly mixed with water. Its 
whiteness is a serious disadvantage where one 
has to deal with ignorant and often careless 
help. Atthe same time, paris green is as 
completely effective for potato spraying and 
much other work as one could desire. Fail- 
ures with it are sometimes due to the use of 
adulterated paris green, sometimes to care- 
lessness in applying. Bought of reputable 
dealers, it contains about 50 % of arsenic, a 
strength which should be guaranteed to the 
buyer. One pound of such paris green in 140 
gallons of water will answer quite as well for 
Colorado potato beetles as the arsenite of 
soda, and the slight additional cost can be 
set against the labor involved in preparing 
the other. This is not saying that for very 
extensive spraying the arsenite of soda would 
not be better. The desired green color could 
be readily and cheaply obtained by the addi- 
tion of a little green aniline. 

What I mean tu point out especially is that 
in the garden and on the average farm the 
spraying called for can be done to advantage 
at present with paris green. The fact that 
when used with water it is largely in suspen- 
sion instead of solution is not a serious dis- 
advantage when one works with properly 
made spraying apparatus. 





The Cabbage Root [laggot. 


PROF G. C. BUTZ, PENNSYLVANIA. 





The white maggot in cabbage roots is .he 
larva of a two-winged fly which closely re- 
sembles the common house fly except that it 
is smaller. The flies appear in April and 
early May and lay eggs at the base of newly 
set cabbage plants. These eggs hatch in 
about a week. The maggots begin work in 
the young roots and proceed in their attack 
to the larger roots and finally the stem. In 
two or three weeks the maggots are full grown 
and proceed to pupate. After some days the 
next brood of flies emerges. There are about 
three such broods. 

The best treatment to avoid this maggot is 
to put cabbage in ground where turnips, rad- 
ishes or cabbage were not grown the previous 
year. There is no satisfactory remedy to de- 
stroy the maggots and save the vabbage, but 
the best is the use of carbon bisulphide. In- 
ject a teaspoonful just under the plant when 
the maggots are first discovered in May. It 
would not be safe to replant the same ground 
with cabbage either this or next season, al- 
though iate cabbage is not so much troubled 
as is the early ctop. Lime or salt would not 
destroy or drive away the maggot. 





Plum Insects.—J. M. G.: The plum leaves 
sent are affected with the plum tree aphis, 
small, dark-colored, soft-bodied insects that 
suck out the sap and give the terminal por- 
tion of the twigs a malformed appearance. 
The best remedy against these plant lice is to 
spray the trees with kerosene emuision as 
soon as they are noticed. 
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The Hay Crop from Stack to Market. 





That hay to beshipped should be baled, few 
will question. In some cases it will also pay 
to bale for home use. If left outside there is 
always more or less loss on the top and out- 
side of the stack, and if stored under cover the 
barn room is expensive; particularly is this 
true of straw. During recent seasons when 
hay was a very scarce article on many farms, 
all the straw was saved for forage. As it is 
difticult to stack so that there will be little 
loss, many had it baled shortly after thresb- 
ing, when enough to feed ten horses was easi- 








THE HAY INDUSTRY 





presses to four or four and one-half with large 
machines operated by steam, many of whicb 
are provided with automatic feeders. The 
prices range from $225 to 575 each. 
Itisasimple matter to load a car with 
baled hay, but the question of minimum 
weights must be borne in mind hy the ship- 
per, otherwise he will perchance be obliged 
to pay a much higher rate per 100 lbs on hay 
actually shipped than he is anticipating. 
Hay has the benefit, however, of a smaller 
minimum weight compared with shipments of 
grain. The minimum weight of hay per car 
is 15,000,17,000 and 19,000 lbs, according to the 
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ly stored in a comparatively small space. 
This proved satisfactory and the practice will 
undoubtedly increase. 

Large hay raisers have one or more presses 
of their own. Where only small amounts are 
raised, the plan adopted by threshers 1s fol- 
lowed to advantage. One man buys a press 
and puts in the entire summer and autumu 
baling, going from farm to farm, remaining 
till each job is completed. The owner of the 
machine furnishes the men and charges so 
much per bale. 

Timothy hay can be baled as soon as it is 
thoroughly dry. It is usually customary to 
stack it in che field, then bale as soon as it is 
practically free from moisture, which condi- 
tion is reached about six weeks after cutting. 
Prairie can be baled in the field direct. The 
sooner the work is done the less loss there 
will be from bleaching and rain. Since shred- 
ded corn fodder has become popular, it also 
is baled largely, especially if intended for 
market. As yet there is no general demand 
for shredded corn fodder for shipping consid- 
erable distance, but in many places itis 
wanted locally. A trade can easily be built 
up if the fodder is always of the best quality. 
If quite dry when shredded, it can be run di- 
rectly into the press, thus saving one han- 
dling. This fodder molds quite readily if not 
quite well cured and it will require some lit- 
tle experience to be able to tell just when the 
fodder should be baled or stored. 

The length of the bale can be regulated to 
suit the taste of the individual,as the dividing 
boards can be dropped in wherever desired. 
The usual length, however, is three feet for 
small and four feet for large bales. Bales 30 
inches are quite common. The cross section 
of the bale aiso varies, ranging about as fol- 
lows: 14x18 inches, 16x18, 16x20, 17x22, 18x 
22. The larger sizes are used for straw, ex- 
celsior and otber light stuff. The bales weigh 
from 75 tou 160 lbs. Different markets require 
different sized bales. Chicago prefers the 
small 14x18 bale, weighing 70 to 90 lbs, and 
about 75 % is of this size, the next being a 
17x22, weighing 100 to 150 lbs. The most 
popular package in St Louis weighs 80 to 105 
lbs. In New York large bales are the rule, 
those weighing 200 lbs or over. Boston han- 
dles both the large upright press and the 
small perpetual press bales, weighing 100 to 
150 lbs. The amount of hay baled in an hour 
varies from two tons with small horse power 
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HAY PRESS 


size of car; that is, for the smallest box car 


luaded with baled hay, the railroad will 
charge for at leasc 15,000 lbs, even though there 
be but 13,000 lbs actual weight loaded in. 
The minimum weight of grain 1s 20,000 to 
24,000 lbs. Baled hay isin the sixth class of 
the published freight tariffs. From Chicago 
to eastern points the rate on hay is 2 to 5c 
per 100 lbs higher than on grain. Some of the 
western roads give corn rates from interior 
shipping points to Chicago. For exampie, 
points in northwestern Iowa and southwest- 
ern Minnesota, which ship large quantities of 
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THE EMPEROR 


prairie hay, pay a rate of 174¢ per 100 lbs to 
Chicago, a distance of 350 to 400 miles. South- 
west Missouri and southeast Kansas pay 20 to 
22c, Indian Territory 23c and Oklahoma 25c. 


TEE COST TO THE FARMER 


shipping hay to large 
freight charges, 


or country dealer 
markets includés_ these 
together with switching, weighing and 
commission charges. Take, for example, 
ashipment of a car of hay from a point 
350 miles distant to Chicago; the charges 
would be something as follows: Freight at 
174c per 100 lbs (minimum weight 20,000 Ibs) 








$35; switching (when sold switched) $2; 
weighing (helf, buyer pays) about 20c: com- 
mission at 50c per ton, $5; total cost of market- 
ing car $42.20. The charge ior switching can 
scarcely be counted, however, because when 
sold switched, the price received for the hay 
is just about that much higher, off-setting 
this charge. Demurrage charges are exacted 
by certain roads, that is, when a car of hay 
remains on the railroad company’s tracks 
unsold for some time, a charge is made of 
about $1 per day after 48 hours immediately 
following its arrival. Happily fur country 
shippers, leading western railroads do not as 
a rule exact this demurrage charge any long- 
er. So far as that is concerned, however, hay 
is nearly always sold inimediately upon ar- 
rival, so there is no room for such expense. 
The efforts on the part of the hay trade, at 
large, to establish uniform rules for grading 
are meeting with moderate success, although 
some of the most important cities refuse to 
observe them, following rules,.of their own. 
The promulgation of new grades of hay, as es- 
tablished by the national hay dealers’ assn, 
and outlined in our columns some time ago, 
has not resulted in a change in style of selling 
hay at Chicago, where all going to local] trade 
is sold by sample and not by grade. The 
**national’’ grades are used only when hay is 
sold for shipment. Commission merchants 
with the interests of their customers at heart 
say they do not favor the expense of $3 per 
car for inspection, and as a matter of fact 
the inspector at Chicago has little to do. The 
method of selling hay by sample is also large- 
ly followed at St Louis, which is a most im- 
portant hay market. A heavy percentage of 
the hay sold for local use is handled through 
the houses of the St Louis hay exchange, is 
assorted as it is unloaded, and so piled thata 
portion of each grade or quality can readily 
be seen by both buyer and seller, the hay 
thus changing hands substantially on its mer- 
its as determined by its appearance. The 
grades of the national hay association have 
never been formally adopted by the trade of 
either New York or Boston. Hay is graded 
in those cities according to older customs, and 
where inspectors are used at all they are quiie 
independent of the ‘‘national’’ rulings; in 
New York the grades were framed and adopt- 
ed by the produce exchange years ago, and 
it would be difficult to sell hay here on the 
grades of the national assn. These latter, how- 
ever,are used to some extent in New England 
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STRAW PRESS 


in making ‘sales for shipment to interior 
points. 
THE QUALITY OF HAY 

reaching the market from leading sec- 
tions, both east and west, has been fre- 
quently dwelt upon in our columus. The 
fact may be here added that the average 
quality of prairie hay, so largely in evidence 


in the west, is changing and apparently for 
the worse. The quality of timothy hay de- 
pends upon the season, that of last year being 
only fair, while in ’95 it was perhaps the best 
ever raised. Dealers who have been in the 
business for many years say that prairie hay 

















now is not nearly as good as a generation 
ago. The highlands which produced the best 
(upland) prairie hay are being continually 
broken up and put under cultivation. Thirty- 
five years agothe prairie hay shipped from 
Illinois was as good as now comes from Kan- 
sas, Iowa and Minnesota. Taking the west 
as a whole, upland prairie is now quite infe- 
rior to what it was 15 or 20 years ago,and it is 
necessary to go further and further west to 
secure choice grades. The best prairie now 
comes from western Nebraska, southwestern 
Missouri, southeastern Kansas and Indian 
Territory, and two years ago Oklahoma came 
to the front with a splendid wild hay. As up- 
land prairie gradually disappears, the supply 
of timothy hay on the market increases and so 
with its consumption. In the aggregate a 
considerable quantity of prairie hay from sec- 
tions west of the Mississippi is shipped directly 
east, particularly to Cleveland, Columbus and 
Pittsburg, and in seasons of scarcity for timo- 
thy, accox ipanied by high prices, more or less 
westeru prairie is distributed in Michigan, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and western New York, 
the bulk of it being ordered from Chicago. 

It is too early to determine the character of 
the foreign demand the coming season, but 
there is a fair prospect for considerable ex- 
ports of clover mixed hay, sbould the crop of 
this special grade, together with high quality, 











CRIMSON CLOVER PLANT ONE YEAR OLD. 
[See Article on Page 28.] 


prove as notable as now seems probable. 
Ocean freights, New York to Liverpool, have 
recently ranged at $3.50 to 4.75 per long ton 
of 2240 lbs, with a weak undertone at. present 
and many anticipating a drop to perhaps 2.50, 
the present Boston rate, which would be fa- 
vorable to increased exports. The undertone 
of the domestic market at present is one of 
easiness. This is due to the generally favora- 
ble outlook fur the coming crop and the in- 
creased movement of old hay, with a desire to 
close out before the new crop is ready for the 
market. This is particularly true of ordinary 
timothy and prairie hay, while choice clover 
is in relatively better demand. The hay crop 
now rapidly approaching maturity, and so 
soon to be ready for the mower and baler, has 
felt the need of sunshine in many sections, 
but in the main the outlook is favorable for 
a good aggregate yield and the usual liberal 
distribution in consumptive channels. 





In Shipping Baled Hay and straw, farmers 
who do not load the minimum quantity re- 
quired by railroads are the losers in freight. 





BALING AND MARKETING 





Freight is charged on an established mini- 
mum, whether the quantity is in the car or 
not, hence the importance of seeing that the 
full quantity is there. A car capacity of 
60,000 lbs is very often misleading. It re- 
quires a space of 180 cu ft to hold a ton of 
baled hay. To make sure of the proper size, 
a car, inside measurement, must be 34 ft long, 
8 ft wide and 7 ft high, which will hold 10} to 
ll tons baled hay, if properly packed. If the 
caris less than the above size the farmer 
should refuse to load it and notify the agent 
that the car is too small to hold the minimum 
quantity and wait for another car to be placed 
for him. Another important feature is that 
the car must be clean. It should not be load- 
ed if there is dirt and filth on the floor. Ifa 
car is not thoroughly clean it will taint the 
hay, a very important consideration when 
shipping the same for animal food. This lat- 
ter condition is very often neylected to the 
loss of the merchant who buys and _ ships the 
hay, and not infrequently makes controversy 
in settling for the hay with the farmer who 
ships it. Itis only justness to all parties to 
exercise due care as to the full capacity and 
condition of the car.—[William Shortlidge, 
Pennsylvania. 





Labor Saving in the Corn Harvest is what 
every farmer is looking fur. If the acreage is 
of good size, a corn harvester, as illustrated 
in our issues for Aug 10 and 17,’95, will pay for 
itself in time and labor saved. This machine 
cuts, ties the bundles and leaves them in 
straight rows. If you cannot afford one, get 
your grange or farmers’ club to buy one and 
use 1t co-operatively. For smaller areas, the 
sled cutter or hand cutter may be used and 
the bundles tied with various material. Aft- 
er bundles are tied, they must be stood up in 
shocks or stooks. For tying the shocks, 
there is nothing cheaper, more handy or popu- 
lar than the corn binder and holdfast adver- 
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tised in this issue by Unadilla Tie Co.,box 18, 
Unadilla, N Y. The only labor required is to 
draw the rope tight around the shock. The 
rope is readily held in place securely by a 
wire holdfast. Besides being cheap and 
serviceable in the corn harvest, this tie is 
used for many other farm as well as _ house- 
hold purposes, as a wash line holdfast, ham- 
mock strings, etc. It is about the ‘‘slickest’’ 
little thing on the market, and everyone 
should send for a sample. 








Learning a Trade.—W.B.: The institution you 
inquire about is the Springfield Industrial in- 
stitute, Springfield, Mass, which teaches boys 
several trades. You can obtain full particu- 
lars by applying to above address for catalog. 
Near the institute is a -large machine shop 
where electric motors are made, in which 
proficient students are able to earn more or 
less money. It is surprising how quickly and 
thoroughly a bright young man can learn a 
trade at one ot these trade schools, compared 
to the old-fashioned way of being apprenticed 
out for several years. This is one phase of the 
new education that means so much to the ris- 
ing generation, if they will only take advan- 
tage of it. 





Rye for a Late Forage Crop is recommended, 
as itis also available for early spring use. 
AS a cover crop it is becoming more general 
and is valuable. The land on which corn and 
potatues have been grown should not be al- 
lowed to go through the winter without some 
cover crop. After removing the rye in spring 
the land may be seeded to any other crop. 





Decrease of Wheat Growing in Ireland—On- 
ly 38,000 acres were in this crop last year com- 
pared with an average the preceding 10 years 
of 71,500 acres. Last year’s acreage in pota- 
toes was 706,000 and in turnips 308,000. 
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EVERY CONTEST. 
The most complete line in America. Received 
more prizes in a five years than all others 
combined. Highest Award at World’s Fair, Chi- 
cago, and every other contest. Not the cheapest, 
but guaranteed the best. -Many valuable im- 
= provements for 1897. See our “New Model Steel 
~ Beauty,’’ also large line of Farm Machine 
+ including Grain Drills, Cider Mills, Feed Mil s, 
gs Horse Powers, etc. Send Sor Catalogue and —— 
WHITMAN AGRICULTURAL CO., St. Louis, M 
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WHITMAN'S BALING PRESSES 





















THOUSANDS IN USE. 


This machine should be well considered 
by agents and prospective purchasers in 
any country. It is by far the cheapest first- 
class hay and straw baler in the market. 
It is an all-steel press on the inside, sup- 
ported with a hardwood frame on bod out 
side, the best bined for 
strength and durability yct produced. Never 
fails to give satisfaction. No better selling 
machine in the market. Fully warranted. 
Illustrated catalogue free. Correspondence 
solicited. Mention this paper. 

ESTABLISHED 1867. 





A Fast and Smooth Baler. 
address GEO. ERTEL CO., rer ill., U. S. A. 


~HALLOCK’ Ss Success “Glit Edge’ Potato Harvester, 


[Patent applied for.] AT LAST ; just what the po- 
tato growers have long wished for ; a 


LOW PRICED DIGGER, 
that will do work equal to a man with 
afork. Insist on your dealer getting 
**“Success Gilt Edge’’ for you ; if he 
will not, write us at once, 
Box 809. 


D.Y. Hallock & Son, york, pa. 


Se sure and mention this paper and give your Ca 
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Styles & Sizes for Horse and Steam Power and diploma at World’s Fair. 
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R WEEK ENDING JULY 10, 1897. 
Ponder that report upon our rural schools 
printed on, Page 41 of this issue. It°is the 
opinion of some of the greatest educators. 
sccnetoinalgllliipaanencnasce 
The persistent dropping of water will wear 
away the hardest stove. The persistent and 
well-directed fire of the letters and telegrams 
from the people to the lawmakers, demanding 
needed legislation,may be made just as effect- 
ive. Governor Tanner of Illinois received 
2000 telegrams urging him to contirm the oleo- 
margarine law before he finally attached his 
signature. This is co-operation which counts. 
REE. eae 
And so the farmers in Kentucky are plan- 
ning to form a combination to hold their 
wheat for better figures. We would view with 
great satisfaction more remunerative prices to 
producers, and have faith thatsuch will come, 
bit through the natural law of supply and de- 
mand rather than otherwise. Kentucky’s 
wheat crop, though important, is small com- 
pared with that of the whole country and the 
world, and this is what regulates prices, after 
all. Remember the experience of the north- 
western spring-wheat farmers a few years ago 
in this same line. 
a 
The whole trend of education has material- 
ly changed since the war. Public sentiment 
now demands the best education for the 
masses. The feeling is general that in en- 
deavuring to supply this demand, we have gone 
to extremes in book learning, to the sacrifice 
of practical training in the manual or indus- 
trial arts. As President Fairchild of the 
Kansas agricultural college truly says, there 
has been a wonderful evolution in the appli- 
sation of education to agriculture, yet we are 
but fairly on the threshoid of such direction 
and successfal investigations that shall make 
agriculture an art of the first rank. 
laIaesamemnns 
‘Tf I could sell my farm and invest the 
money at the same rate that I have to pay for 
money borrowed on mortgage, I could take 
things easy.’’ This thoughtless remark is of- 
ten heard. At the average value of farms 
and average rate of interest in the United 
States, the person who did this would have 
an income of $243. But the mortgage would 
have to be paid off out of the proveeds of the 
sale, which would leave a balance large 
enough to yield only $156 per year. With this 
income what vocation could the farmer go 
into that would enable him to support his 
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family as well as he is able to do on the farm? 
Allow for losses upon investments, uncertain- 
ty of employment and luss of independence, 
and the old farm shows up pretty well com- 
pared with other ways of making a living. 
ccaenenieelliaiiiiansinis 

The millets are used quite extensively for 
catch crops, Hungarian being most common 
in the east, while the ordinary and German 
millets are more popularin the west. They 
are valuable in that they can be sown late 
and develop rapidly, often being ready for 
forage 80 days from the time of seeding. When 
the hay is short, these serve as valuable sup- 
plementary crops. They deplete the soil very 
rapidly, however. The soil should be rich 
and given thorough preparation. Sow from 
one-half to three pecks of seed per acre broac- 
cast, harrow in hghtiy, then roll. 


The more the tax question is investigated, 
the bigger it becomes. Certainly the injustice 
of direct taxes as now assessed in almost ev- 
ery town and county bears more heavily upon 
the people than does the worst tariff ever de- 
vised. Many students of economics think 
this a more important question than tbe 
standard of value. Certainly the just assess- 
ment of property for taxation has been neg- 
lected while national issues have been 
receiving so much attention. This tax ques- 
tion is one for each state to deal with, con- 
gress having nothing to say about it. 

ccosnneligiiliniiaiicecner 

The total corn land now being cultivated 
by American farmers is an empire in itself, 
double as it is the total surface area of Tur- 
key in Europe, and five times as large as the 
whole of Greece. It has been frequently 
pointed out that the selling price of corn has 
little influence upon the area devoted to the 
crop. Less than 20 per cent of the crop leaves 
the farm in the shape of graiu, the great bulk 
being marketed on the hoof. It is the Amer- 
ican crop and when sold in the shape of beef, 
pork and mutton it is the paying product of 
American agriculture. American Agricultur- 
ist’s exhaustive report of this year’s immense 
acreage, found in this issue, will prove valu- 


able reading. 
a 


Some of the wild statements put out by the 
proposed American credit foncier should not 
be allowed to pass without challenge. It is 
claimed that the mortgage indebtedness on 
farms in 1890 was over 2200 millions of: dol- 
lars. Wedeny this. It cannot be proved. On 
the contrary, reasonable allowance for mort- 
gages on mineral, suburban and other acre 
tracts reduces the farm mortgages reported by 
the census to less than 1500 millions. Mr Dos 
Passos also asserts that to-day farm mortgages 
amount to over 3000 millions, an increase of 
nearly 40 per cent in seven years over the full 
total quoted in 1890, and double the probable 
totalin that year. We also chailenge this 
statement. 
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‘*Dying by wholesale,’’ was the sensational 
way in which the daily yapeis printed the 
story that Luther Bridges had lost three chil- 
dren by consumption from drinking the milk 
of his one cow, that three others were likely 
to die, two were very sick and only one of 
the nine children had escaped contagion. 
But an expert inquiry conduced by the Maine 
board of agriculture shows that the cow was 
not tuberculons, that the children did not 
have tuberculosis and that the children’s sick- 
ness was croupous pneumonia. And the 
worst feature of this colossal mistake is that 
the cow had been tested with tuberculin by a 
graduated veterinarian whois an officer of 
the Maine veterinary medical association, 
and who killed and buried the cow without 
inaking a post-mortem that would have reveal- 
ed the error in the diagnosis by tuberculin. 
It is an awful thing to disseminate so atro- 
cious a libel upon the dairy produce of an 
entire state. Let the courts find out who did 
it, and hold the guilty parties toa strict ac- 
countability. It is high time the people es- 
tablished their rights in this matter. 





New Crop Good Quality—The winter wheat 
from the present crop, so far as threshed, is 
generally good to excellent and ought to 
meet with ready disposition to millers. 


OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS. 


Magnificent Wheat Crop in Sight. 


The condition of winter wheat July 1, tak- 
ing the entire breadth, is 85.9; spring wheat 
93.2; stock of old wheat in farmers’ hands 
6.3 % of the crop, or 30,000,000 bu. The pres- 
ent situation of winter wheat justifies the po- 
sitiovp which American Agriculturist has main- 
tained throughout the whvule history of the 
crop. Where already harvested, the crop is 
turning out as we have claimed it would, 
better than indicated by previous appearance 
of the plant. Where the cropis still in the 
field the returns this month show further im- 
provement in conditional averages. During 
June general condition advanced 2.4 points, 
standing at 85.9 against 79.7 last year. In Tex, 
Ark, Okla and Kan, where harvest is either 
finished or under way, the yield is decidedly 
larger than generally expected, and in the 
Ohio valley where fields are now ripening for 
the sickle a closer final examination con- 
vinces our correspondents that the rate of yield 
will exceed their earlier calculations. As a 
matter of fact winter wheat is above the aver- 
age both in rate of yield and in quality of 
the grain in every state of importance except 
Mich, Ind, Ill and Mo, and even in some of 
these districts where the stand was supposed 
to be too thin to warrant hope of even medi- 
um production, there has been recovery and 
stooling sufficient to bring moderately favora- 
ble returns. In Cal the crop is generally har- 
vested with results about as last year in the 
matter of yield, but with some damage from 
shriveled grain. 

IN THE SPRING WHEAT DISTRICT 

the month has been wholly favorable and 
the previous high condition of the crop is 
fully maintained. The season up to date has 
been almost an ideal one and the plant is 
even, Vigorous and as yet free from insect or 
rust damage. The only unfavorable note 
comes from the northern part of the Jim riv- 
er valley in S D,where on thin soils there has 
been some firing of the plant. The counties 
included in this exception are not the largest 
wheat counties, but they are important 
enough to materially lower the general aver- 
age of the state. The conditional average re- 
ported fiom N D and Minn marks the present 
prospect as practically perfect, and Neb and 
the north Pacific coast make almost as good 
a showing. The present condition of spring 
wheat, 92.2, is practically the same as report- 
ed last month and is 1.2 points higher than 
at the same date last year. 

It is too early to say that spring wheat is 
made, but with the present condition of the 
plant and the moisture situation over the 
greater part of the territory it is evident that 
only an abnormal disaster can prevent the 
harvesting of an exceptionally heavy crop. 
Spring wheat yet has five weeks of trying 
weather to meet so that any estimate of prob- 
able crop results based upon present condi- 
tion figures must be snbject to possible heavy 
discount later. fHlowever, should spring 
wheat go to harvest with no future drawback 
there is abundance in the present situation 
to justify an expectation of 260,000,000 bu, 
with nearly 209,000,000 in the Dakotas and 
Minnesota alone. This with a reasonable cer- 
tainty of at least 315,000,000 bu winter wheat 
makes possible, but by no means certain yet, 
a total wheat crop of 575,000,000 bu or 100 mil- 
hons more than was harvested in 1896. 


Phenomenally Large Acreage of Corn. 


Returns to American Agriculturist from its 
regular corps of county observers show an in- 
crease in corn acreage of 2 %, with the condi- 
tion of the crop 88.4. The striking feature of 
American agriculture during the past few 
years has been the steady increase of corn 
acreage year by year without regard to the 
commercial price of the product. Last year 
the record was made with an area estimated 
at 81,402,000 acres; this year there is further 
increase, estimated at 2%, bringing the total 
area up to 83,011,000 acres. The increase this 
year is not uniform, and in total is larger 
than was originally intended, having gained 
by the substitution of corn for winter wheat 
in the states which suffered from winter-kill- 
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ing of grain. The heaviest increase is in 
Texas, where the spring was in every way 
favorable for early farming operations, and 
where on account of the comparative failure 
last year the price ruled high; in Illinois and 
Missouri, where a large area originally sown 
to wheat was finally put to corn, and in Kan- 
sas and Nebraska, where the moderately fa- 
vorable season last year and the entirely fa- 
vorable spring this year encouraged farmers 
to again putin the largest possible acreage. 
The south also shows a material increase over 
last year, bringing the acreage of that impor- 
tant section above their great breadth of 1895. 
A decrease is noted in Ohio, where there was 
no winter-killed wheat to be plowed up, and 
in Iowa, where a fraction of last year’s enor- 
mous acreage was devoted to spring wheat. 
Condition of corn is usually reported high 
on July 1, the average for a series of years 
being above 90. The trying season comes af- 
ter that date. This yearthe general average 
of conditions is lower than usual, 4 points 
lower than last year, and the lowest reported 
since 1881. This fact, however, loses signiti- 
cance when it is understood that the compara- 
tively low figure merely reflects disappoint- 
ment with the backward condition of the 
plant ratherthan any permanent damage to 
the plant. Except in the south and west of 
the Missouri river the season is one to three 
weeks behind the normal, and as planting 
was late, germination slow and growth retard- 
ed by cvol weather, the first of July finds the 
plant decidedly smaller than usual. In addi- 


tion to these drawbacks the stand is rather | 


less perfect than usual. These impairments 
are not vital nor are they unusual. In ’91 
similar conditions prevailed, but later weath- 
er restored the deticiency and yave a crop 
among the best on record. Present moisture 
conditions are fairly satisfactory. The con- 
tinued wet weather of early spring thorough- 
ly saturated the subsoil and up to the present 
time there has been sufficient seasonal rainfall 
to supply current wants. During the past 
three weeks the whole corn belt has 
been visited by showers, rather local in 
character, but generally sufficient to keep up 
good growth, and complaints of drouth dam- 
age as yet suffered are few and scattered. 
There is, however, need fora good general 
and generous rainfall, as a corn crop is never 
made by local showers or thunder storms. 
During the past two weeks the position of the 
plant has decidedly improved with hot forec- 
ing weather, and if the next two months 
bring normal weather conditions, heat and 
sufiicient moisture, the fact that growth is 
now rather small will cut little figure in crop 
results. 

Blades are not ears, and as the crop de- 
pends upon future weather conditions it 
would be ridiculous at this date to attempt to 
estimate the rate of yield or set bounds to the 
crop. With the increased acreage, however, 
and with the plant situation satisfactory in 
everything except size, it may be reasonable to 
take present indications as pointing to a rep- 
etition of last year’s abundant yield. The esti- 
mated acreage and condition by states follows: 


States Acres C’n States Acres C’n 
NY, 515,000 92 Minn, 1,052,000 72 
Pa, 1,341,000 95 Ia, 7,513,000 82 
Tex, 3,612,000 100 Mo, 6,753,000 89 
Ark, 2,209,000 93 Kan, 9,102,000 92 
Tenn, 3,310,000 90 Neb, 7,109,000 86 
W Va, 683,000 909 ND, 15,000 75 
Ky, 3,133,000 90 S D, 1,005,000 70 

q 3,229,000 80 Cal, 74,000 91 
Mich, 1,094,000 77 Ore, 18,000 96 
Ind, 3,843,000 85 Wash, 12,000 97 
Ill, 8,211,000 82 Other, 17,839,000 95 
Wis, 1,339,000 75 Total, 83,011,000 88.4 





Marketing ‘the New Grain Crop. 


¥F. P. DUNHAM. 





In reading the article by Warder W. Stev- 
ens, Indiana, entitled Modern Methods in 
Harvesting Grain, in American Agriculturist 
of May 29, page 666, I find many suggestions 
of great value. But in the last part of his arti- 
cle, where he says he always markets his wheat 
crop from the machine, I think he is in error. 
It may be, as I have often been told, that 99 
times in every 100 the farmers will realize 
more for their grain if sold from the ma- 
chine, but how about the 100th time? I bave 











had many a farmer say to me in the last nine 
months that he wished he had known how 
wheat was going last fall, he wouldn’t have 
sold for 56 or 58c. I am sure your paper did 
all it could to advise the farmers, and no one 
was to blame but themselves. 

However, many of the industrious, thorough 
farmers are excusable on the ground that they 
never have had the fact impressed upon their 
minds that they should, in justice to their 
business, spend a fraction of their time in 
careful perusal of the papers devoted to their 
business interests. My advice is to sell when 
you are reasonably satisfied with the price, 
but when the market prices rule below the 
cost of production, study well the conditions 
and do your best to get all there is in your 
srop. Ido not offer this as advice for the 
farmers to hold their grain, but rather to 
have them do intelligently what in their own 
judgment is best, but don’t go it blind with 
good advice and good information within 
easy reach. 

2 Our correspondent well says that farm- 
ers must carefully and intelligently study con- 
ditions from all points of view in order to de- 
termine whether to sell at once upon thresh- 
ing. When he says, however, that this jour- 
nal ‘‘did all it could to advise farmers,’’ he 
must mean we do all possible to intorm our 
readers of exact conditions. We invariably 
insist that it is not the province of any high- 
class journal to offer advice as to selling or 
holding acrop. As indicated in the above 
communication, most satisfactory results are 
attained by each farmer getting first a thor- 
ough acquaintance with the situation through 
careful study of a journal like our own, and 
then follow his best judgment. —(The Editor. 


=i 

The Aroostook Potato Crop is in generally 
promising condition in spite of the fact that 
it went into the ground about 20 days later 
than usual. Late June and early July, how- 
ever, find potatoes progressing well; rot in 
some instances, but apparently not serious. 
A period of warm weather will work a great 
change for the better in the Aroostouk out- 
look. Through the courtesy of Freight Agent 
G. F. Snow of the Bangor railroad we an- 
nounce the actual shipments of potatoes from 
the crop of ’96 during the season just closed, 
this amounting to 2,371,847 bu. From the crop 
of 1895, shipments were 1,586,000 bu and two 
years ago 1,497,000 bu. It required 4743 cars 
to move the crop during the season of ’96-7, 
N Y city alone taking 190 cars. 





Old and New Farming—Both Pay. 





Center county is not only the largest county 
in Pennsylvania, with the largest number of 
farms, but it also has the two largest farms 
in the commonwealth. One is conducted in 
every respect according to the most modern 
methods of agriculture, while the owner of 
the other adheres to all the old-time ways of 
farming, and both are making money. 


The farm of P. B. Crider, located in Bald 


Eagle valley, near Howard, is just one mile 
square, containing 640 acres, most of which 
are under cultivation. Mr Crider has farmed 
from boyhood and believes in the old style of 
rotation of crops, but not in such rapid suc- 
cession as to rob the soil of its virtue. For 
fertilizers he uses lime and manure, with 
very little of the manufactured article. He 
employs an overseer to look after the work 
and this man has under him from tive to 10 
men all the time. As long as wheat is low 
the crop is not large, but greater attention is 
given to summer crops, such as corn, oats 
and barley. Mr Crider’s annual hay crop is 
something enormous, very rarely being less 
than 20C tons, and frequently much greater. 
Five years ago the culture of tobacco was at- 
tempted and two fine crops raised and stored 
in sheds, but the burning of these, together 
with the total crop, put an end to the tobacco 
business. Corn and potatoes are planted by 
hand, and even hoed by hand. As much of 
the work as possible is done as it was in the 
days of our grandfathers, with the exception 
of harvesting, for which purpose Crider’s 
farm is well supplied with all the modern 
machinery. In addition to his crops, this 
farmer makes several thousand dollars a year 
out of beef cattle, his sales rarely falling be- 
low 125 to 150 head of fine cattle annually. He 
was also a great sheep raiser,until the passage 


SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 
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of the Wilson bill. Mr Crider’s income from 
his farm is way upin the thousands yearly. 
His farm buildings are mode)s in every respect. 

The other farm is owned by Col William F. 
Reynolds, a member of Governor Hastings’s 
staff. Col Reynolds is the possessor of 18 
large farms in Benner towrship, all adjoining, 
and with a total acreage of 2126 acres, anda 
valuation of more than $100,000. 

Until two years ago Col Reynolds rented 
ail his farms, but at that time he decided to 
inaugurate a new system of farming and se- 
lecting nine of his largest farms he consoli- 
dated them all in one and the past two years 
has been giving them his own supervision. 
John C. Miller, formerly president of Belle- 
fonte town council, is his overseer and re- 
sides in a fine mansion near the center of 
this enormous farm, which embraces nearly 
1500 acres. From 20 to 30 men,with twice that 
number of horses, are employed the year 
round. In addition, all of the most modern 
and up-to-date machinery is in use. The 


The Same Old Story 


Of Pain Relieved, Blood Purified, 
Health Restored. 


‘Some time since I took a sudden cold, 
and could not get rid of it. Being subject 
to catarrh and bronchial trouble, I coughed 
terribly. I lost my appetite, and grew poor 
and weak, and I did not feel like work. I 
began taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Soon the 
cough disappeared, I slept well, and had a 
good appetite. My little nephew was a deli- 
cate child, and had a humor which troubled 
him so he could not rest at night. He has 
taken a few bottles of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
and now has a good appetite and is able to 
sleep.” Miss ABBIE J. FREEMAN, South Dux- 
bury, Mass. Remember 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—The One True Blood Purifier. 


’ 4 are the only pills to take 
Hood Ss P ills with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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Churns, Pumps, be- 
cause it has a 


ing M Feed Cutter "OF any machin 
EFF est aa se on work in it with ease. 


eae atin es 


APPLETON MFG. C0. Bathe Titus. 
oo IN SITt:AGEI 


ND FODDER-CUT TERS of allsitve, 
ae ely the best, Carriers to matc 
ull information 

about these, also 
best orse- 
ower, Thresher, 
ann ing-mill, 
Feed-mill, Rye 
Thresher and 
Binder, Saw- 
machi ne (cir- 
cular and drag), - 
Dog-power, Land-roller, § Steam-engine, Round-silo, 
Address, GEO. D. HARDER, Cobleskill, N. Y. 
B@ Please tell what you wish to purchase. 


CELERY and CABBAGE PLANTS FOR SALE. 


Leading varieties, carefully packed, F. 0. B. here. Celery 

Plants 250 for 60c, 500 for 90c, 1000 for ¥1.50. Cabbage plants 

250 for 40c, 500 for 75c, 1000 for $1.00. Special price for 6000 

ond. over. Cash with order. ‘Piants very fine. WOO 
ND FARM, Canastota, Madison Co., N. Y. 


$20 PHOSPHATE FOR WHEAT AND GRASS. 


Sold to farmers direct. We have no agents. Send 
for sue: Low prices for carload lots. 
RK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, PA. 



























FOR SALE —axcrscesizable, finely located, 

50-acre Farm, doing a large 
business in milk. small fruits and vegetables. Address 
BOX 275, So. Framingham, Mass, 
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Wheat Distribution from Former Crops. 


FARM RESERVES UNPRECEDENTEDLY SMALL. 
The present stock of old wheat in farmers’ 
hands is the smallest ever reported, barely 


reaching 30,000,000 bu, against 42,000,000 bu 
returned last year. On July 1 aggregate 


wheat stocks in the country, farm and com- 
mercial, were the smallest since ’91, and prac- 
tically represent exhaustion of old supplies 
before the new crop moves. July 1 is gener- 
ally taken as marking the beginning of the 
new wheat year. The old stocks now report- 
ed by our correspondents make it possible to 
balance up the supply and distribution of the 
year. In the following statement the com- 
mercial visible supply is as reported by the 
Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin; consumption 
is based upon the average of 4% bu per capita, 
which is used by the best authorities and 
which has been sustained by all impartial in- 
vestigations of the subject; the seed allow- 
ance is that usually made and the exports are 
from official records: 


Supply Bushels 

Commercial visible July 1, 1896, 64, 000, 000 

Farm stocks July 1, 1896, 42,000,000 

Crop of 1896, ° 470,000, 000 
Total, 576,000,000 

Distribution 

Consumption July 1, ’96, to June 30, 

97, 527,000,000 
Exports July 1, ’96, to June 30,’97, 146,000,000 
Seed, 54,000,000 
Commercial visible July 1, ’97, 30,000, 000 
Farm stocks July 1, 1897, 30,000,000 

Total, 587,000,000 


Last fali American Agriculturist’s estimate of 
the crop of ’96,40,000,000 bu larger than the offi- 
cial government estimate, and 20,000,000 above 
the tigures of the leading commercial authori- 
ties, was criticised as too high. The showing 
above proves that, as we claimed at the time, 
it was a conservative estimate, and it is a re- 
markable tribute to the accuracy and pains- 
taking care with which our county represent- 
atives do their work. The slight excess of 
distribution, while showing that our estimates 
are conservative, really shows a discrepancy 
between estimated supply and finally re- 
orded distribution of less than 2%, a show- 
ing for accuracy which cannot be claimed for 
any other crop. reporting authority in the 
year’s work. Such a showing justifies confi- 
dence in the thoroughness of our work. 





Enormous Accumulation of Wool—The as- 
surance of a duty on foreign wool has brough 
this about, and it is generally conceded that 
producers will not get the benetit from a taritf 
they should. Itis estimated that upward of 
500 million pounds domestic and foreign wools 
have been bought anticipatory of a stilf tariff 
and most of this for future use, pointing toa 
sharp decrease in imports as soon as the meas- 
ure becomes a law. Stocks of wool are now 
so large they will offset in a degree the effect 
of a duty, and while there 1s a disposition 
toward further speculation in the staple, the 
undertone of the marketis one of extreme 
conservatism. 





Going to Paint?—If so, you will of course 
use only reliable paints made with white lead. 
There are other kinds made with chemicals, 
but every userof paints knows that pure 
white lead and pure linseed oil are essential 
to any paint that will last long anid look 
well. Formerly these first-class paints were 
quite costly (though even then the cheapest 
in the long run), but since the several fac- 
tories at which they are made have been 
united under one management, great econo- 
mies have been introduced and the sale of 
these reliable, white lead paints has been so 
enormously increased that in price tLey are 
now within reach of all. Lots of new wrin- 
kles have been learned of late years in the 
use of paints. Any kind of paint for any de- 
sired purpose is now put up for sale direct to 
the consumer in quantities to suit. The new 
ideas, directions for use, etc, that are now to 
be had for the asking, make it possible for 
everyone to be his own painter. One of the 
best books and sample set of paints is that 
which anyone can get free by writing the fol- 
lowing postal to ‘‘National Lead Co, No 1 
Broadway, New York city: Seeing your ad 
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in American Agriculturist, kindly send me 
your hints to users of paints, free samples, 
etc.’’ Sign your name, postoffice and state. 

California’s Orange Crop—Orange shipments 
from southern California are practically over 
for the season, not more than 100 carloads 
remaining to go forward. In round numbers 
7000 carloads of 336 boxes, a total of 2,352,000 
boxes, worth on the trees $2,224,160. The cost 
of packing brings this up to $5,325,440 for the 
fruit on the cars. To these figures are to be 
added the value of orange products of north- 
ern and ceutral California, which will bring 
the value of the orange crop of California for 
this year very close to $6,000,000. Shippers 
and experts predict that if the unforeseen does 
not occur, and present indications are fulfill- 
ed, the present season’s crop will exceed 
$10,000,000 in value. 








Strength in Securities—The market for shares 
in western railroads, notably the grain carry- 
ing lines, has recently shown considerable 
strength with liberal advances, accompanied 
by usual profit taking reactions. Wall street 
is evidently figuring on good crops and a good 
business for the railroads. 





Success in Resistant Grapevines. 
GEORGE HUSMANN, NAPA CO, CAL. 





The first resistant stocks were introduced 
in 1876 (not 18 years ago, as your excellent 
article of April 24 states), when I sent a 
small parcel of cuttings to that eminent vig- 
neron, Mr H. W. Crabb at Oakville, this 
county. It was not the object then to com- 
bat phylloxera, but to find a grape with 
deep coloring matter, of which the then 
known varietie of Vinifera were somewhat 
deficient. I sent the Lenoir, Alnez, Rulander 
(or St Genevieve) and Lincoln, all of the 
Bourquiniana class, which the indefatigable 
exertions of my friend, Prof Munson, have 
since traced back to northern France, show- 
ing thereby that these grapes were then indig- 
enous there, and brought over here by the 
Bourquin family 150 years ago. Mr Crabb 
grafted them on Vinifera, and had already 
made considerable quantities of wine from 
the Lenoir, when I came to this coast in 1881. 
Mr Crabb had at this latter date an experi- 
mental vineyard of over 250 varieties, of 
which 50 were American, or supposed to be 
When I shipped these cions to Mr Crabb 
I was located at Sedalia, Mo. It was a trying 
time then to the vineyardists of California 
as they found no sale for their crudely made 
wines, and in most instances hogs were turn- 
ed in to gather the crop. But a few years 
later, Mr Crabb wrote that California wines 
were looking up, and could now be sold at 
wholesale at 12c per gal. 

The Riparia has succeeded very well along 
and around the bay, where within the influ- 
ence of its moist atmosphere, and has been 
more generally planted, as it roots readily 
from cuttings. But of late years it has failed 
badly on dry soils, in the hot interior valleys, 
which is but natural, as itis a native of the 
sandy river banks, and makes surface roots. 
Imperfect and too early grafting may also be 
one of the principal causes of its present bad 
repute, and while I siill think it safe to plant 
it on deep soils and within the intiuence of 
the moist atmosphere in the bay counties, it 
cannot be recommended fordry, hot loca- 
tions, where it has to submit to six months 
without rain. In such locations a sort of 
sunstroke seems to strike it in Angust, caus- 
ing the grafts to wither and shrivel up; and 
all things considered,it cannot be recommend- 
ed as a stock for such locations. For them, 
we want deep rvoting vines, an: of these the 
Lenoir is at present the most prominent, as 
it isthe best known of the Bourquiniana class, 
while the Herbemont, Louisiana and especial- 
ly the Cunningham will serve the same _ pur- 
pose, and perhaps still better, as they propa- 
gate easier from cuttings. 


el 
Hairy Vetch Not Especially Promising for 
sheep, as the stock did not seem to like 
it. Late in the season, when other green 
feed became scarce, cows ate it readily. 
Vetches are highly nutritious and undoubted- 
ly they may become valuable after stock be- 
come accustomed to them. The crop was sown 








with oats but this was not found desirable,as 
the vetcbes had made almost no growth by 
the time the oats were ready to cut. The seed 
is very expensive, costing $4 per bu, and as 
it requires 14 bu per acre, the returns must 
be large to warrant a purchase of seed. 
[Mich Exper Sta. 





Sacaline, the much lauded forage plant, is 
found to be more troublesowe to start than 
other fodder crops, will remain as a weed 
when the ground is wanted for something 
else, cannot be cured and handled as hay, the 
stems quickly become woody and unfit for 
feed, and the yield is no greater than that of 
corn and other crops more easy to manage. 
Michigan Experiment Station. 


Big Demand for Farm Wagons—Manufactur- 
ers report an improving trade, one large cun- 
cern in Chicago having orders for 44 carloads. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 





The Farmers Handy Wagon Co, Saginaw, 
Mich, give with each free catalog a picture of 
their wagon. Each picture is numbered, and 
each month they announce in their advertis- 
ing in this journal the; number of a gift 
wagon, which they will ship to the farmer who 
holds the right card. The wagon for June 
went to Enos Wood, a farmer at Malone, N Y, 
who held No 2272 V. 


In the Ad of the P. P. Mast & Co, which ap- 
pears on another page of this issue, is shown 
acut ofthe Buckeye steel frame combined 
grain and fertilizer drill. The leading feature 
of this machine is found in its fertilizer feed, 
the acting parts of which are composed entire- 
ly of glass. This advantage is one that will 
be appreciated by the farmer, as all owners 
of fertilizer drills of the old pattern have had 
no end of trouble and loss from the rusting 
and corroding of the working parts of the 
feed. Ali this trouble is entirely obviated by 
this company’s introduction of the glass feed, 
which is entirely impervious to the action of 
acids and moisture, and which always feeds 
evenly and smoothly. There can be no clog- 
ging or choking where this new Buckeye ma- 
chine is used. Better write them for catalogs 
and circulars. 





Swanson Rheumatic Cure Co, 167 Dearborn 
street, Chicago, Nov 9, 1896. Dear Sirs: 
It is with pleasure I speak of yoar price- 
less remedy and of the good it has done 
me. For the last eight years I have been 
an incurable cripple from paralysis and rheu- 
matism. Just think, for eight years a total 
cripple, not able tu earn a penny nor able to 
walk or step on the ground without the aid 
of something to lean on. Heaven bless the 
man who discovered 5 Drops, for, thanks to 
him and to God, I am able to walk and able 
to work. I have only taken two-thirds of a 
bottle, but bave not had any pain in my back 
since I took the first dose, and after the sec- 
ond I walked across the floor, which I have 
not done in years. I have thrown away my 
cane and shall never need it again. To any- 
one sending me a two-cent stamp I will send 
my affidavit. I have another bottle of 5 Drops 
and value it at $1 per drop. Thankfully 
yours, Edward Castle, 1005 Wall street, Sioux 
City, Ia. See their ad in this paper. 





Competent Judges place the saving in la- 
bor resulting from the use of the low handy 
wagon at $125 to $150 per year on a farm of 
160 acres. We submit that such an item is 
well worth the saving in such stringent times 
as these,when such a sum may frequently rep- 
resent the difference between profit and loss 
in farm operations. Anything that will save 
labor will save money. The difference be- 
tween the high lift necessary to load a wagon 
on high wheels and the labor required to 
load the low handy wagon represents so much 


vital force and physical energy. The man 
who saves that energy and force, other 
things being equal, will live longest. Why 
do a thing the hardest way when there is an 


easier and quicker way? The Electric Wheel 
Co, Quincy, Ill, manufacture the wheels 
themselves, and are supplying the gear at 
cost in order te introduce the wheels, which 
are of the modern wide tire pattern, with stag- 
gered oval steel spokes. This will afford our 
patrons the opportunity of securing one of 
these most useful implements at the lowest 
possible cost. The Electric Wheel Co also 
make wheels that will fit any wagon that you 
may have on hand, or any cultivators, drills, 
cuts, etc. Write them for copy of their book, 
‘*The Preservation of Farm Profits,’’ which 
will be sent free to all readers mentioning 
this paper. 





PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Center Co Pomona Grange. 


Considerable business was transacted at the 
last meeting of the Center Cu Pomona grange. 
A committee of three was appointed to inquire 
into the expediency of reorganizing the Pa- 
trons’ live stock ass’n. A memorial was 
adopted and forwarded to Harrisburg protest- 
ing against the repeal of the present oleomar- 
garine law. The publishing committee re- 
ported that the grange paper, the Patron, was 
meeting with fair success. The picnic com- 
wittee reported that the time for the holding 
of the annual exhibition at Center hall had 
been fixed as Sept 15-18. The committee or- 
ganized by electing Hon Leonard Rhone 
chairman, George Dale secretary and J. J. 
Arney treasurer. J.J. Dauberman was ap- 
pointed superintendent of grounds, George 
Dale superintendent of implement exhibit 
and Geurge Gingerich superintendent of live 
stock exhibits. A number of new depart- 
ments will be added to the exhibition this 
year to make it still more of an attraction. 
The grange has paid off every cent of indebt- 
edness on its park and buildings and within 
the past few weeks has invested in 10 shares 
of the Milheim building and loan _  ass’n. 
The following paper was unanimously adopt- 
ed and forwarded to the secretary of agricul- 
ture at Washington, D C: Whereas, the na- 
tional dept of agri was created at the urgent 
request of the farmers forthe benefit of the 
same and courtesy would dictate that farmers 
should be at the head of it and the clerkships 
tilled by farmers; therefore, resolved, that 
those holding clerical and other positions in 
this departmentiwho are not directly represent- 
atives of the agricultural class, be requested 
to resign in orderto give place to the ap- 
pointment of the sons and daughters of farm- 
ers, who are on every principle of honor en- 
titled to the appointments and best qualified 
to fill them. 





Fayette Pomona grange met with Spring 
Hill grange June 11. Twoopen sessions were 
held in afternoon and evening. An interest- 
ing program was carried out. Some of the 
more important questions discussed were, The 
best and most ecunomical method of building 
permanent roads. It was agreed that the best 
way was by the use of the macadam system 
and the use of improved machinery. Should 
there be a high school in each township? de- 
cision in affrmative. What education does 
the farmer need? a practical agricultural ed- 
ucation more than any other. A closed ses- 
sion was held June 12 at 9 a m. The 10 
granges of Fayette Co are in excellent condi- 
tion and are prospering better than ever be- 
fore. Nearly all hold weekly meetings which 
are generally well attended. 


NEW YORK. 

Ceres and Flora of the state grange attend- 
ed the last meeting of Saratuga Co Pomona 
grange at Burnt Hills. Instructive addresses 
were delivered by the lady officers. Brother 
Willard Becker of Schenectady Co spoke on 

range work. The Pomona grange picnic was 

eld at the Ballston fairgrounds June 22. A. 
W. Litchard of Rushford, Allegany Co, de- 
livered an address. There was a large at- 
tendance, as Brother Litchard is one ot the 
finest speakers in this part of the state and 
his address at the farmers’ institute last win- 
ter was pronounced by all one of the best. 

Jefferson Co Pomona grange held a 
picnic July 2 on Poor’s island in Black river. 


Hon A. A. Litchard of Allegany Co de- 
livered an address. Grange prospects are 
brightening. 


Millerton grange has for the nast year held 
meetings in the lecture room of the Presby- 
terian church. Quarters have been secured 
in the Hotchkiss & Eggleston building. The 
new hall has been carpeted and nicely fur- 
nished with all necessary furniture including 
organ and the walls are covered with tasty 
pictures; it is one of the best furnished halls 
in Dutchess Co. The hall is to be used as 
agrange reading room through the week. 
Grange literature, agricultural and religious 
papers ar3 to be placed on the lecturer’s desk 
where farmers and their families can go in 
and spend the time profitably away from 
temptation when obliged to wait in the vil- 
lage. This is the grange that nearly became 
dormant and was reorganized last fall by 
Deputy A. E. Hall. 





The grange in West Virginia is showing a 
decidedly improved condition since the last 
state grange session. Several long dormant 
granges have been reorganized and farmers 
all over the state are becoming interested in 


the possibilities of self-help as afforded by the 
grange. 


Little Sandy grange, No 85, of Jack- 








GRANGE---TOBACCO 


son Co, has been reorganized after a dorman- 
ey of 15 years, with 26 charter members. It is 
very probable several reorganizations will be 
made in that county during ‘97. Stewart 
grange was also reorganized May 25. The 
quarter centennial of the W Va state grange 
will be celebrated at Martinsburg in October 
and is to be the best session ever held in the 
State. 





What the Senators Said and Did. 


The tobacco schedule as passed by the sen- 
ate compares as follows, and its principal 
paragraphs read as below stated: 


Senate Dingley Wilson McK'y 1883 

bill biil tariff tariff tariff 

Wrappers, P lb, $1.75 $2.00 $1.50 $2.00 $0.75 
Fillers, a «3D 65 35 «35 35 
Other, a 55 65 40 40 50 
Cigars, 25% and 4.00 4.50 4.00 4.50 2.50 


210. Wrapper tobacco,and filler tobacco, when 
mixed or packed with more than 15 per cent 
of wrapper tobacco, and all leaf tobacco the 
product of two or more countries or depend- 
encies when mixed or packed together, if un- 
stemmed, $1.75 per lb; if stemmed $2.50 per 
lb; filler tobacco not specially provided for 
in this act, if unstemmed 35c per lb; if stem- 
med 50c per Ib. 

211. The term wrapper tobacco as used in 
this act means that quality of leaf tobacco 
which is suitable for cigar wrappers, and the 
term filler tobacco means all other leaf tobac- 
co. Collectors of customs shall not permit en- 
try to be made, except under regulations to 
be prescribed by the secretary of the treasury, 
of any leaf tobacco, unless the invoices of the 
same shall specify in detail the character. of 
such tobacco, whether wrapper or filler, its 
origin and quality. In the examination for 
classification of any imported leaf tobacco, 
at least one bale, box or package in every 
ten, and at least one in every invoice, shall 
be examined by the appraiser or person au- 
thorized by law to make such examination, 
and at least ten hands shall be examined in 
each examined bale, box or package. 


[ir] 35 


Enteritis.—C. B. wants a remedy for enteri- 
tis in cows. In the early stage of the disease 
give the cow 14 lbs epsom salts dissolved in 
cold water 4 gal, add fluid extract of belladon- 
na 2 dr to this and give at one dose. In 12 
hours after, if the animal is in much pain, 
give pulverized opium 2drand calomel 1¢r 
at a dose, and if the animal is not relieved in 
four hours repeat the dose, and so on every 
four hours if needed. Iam doubtful if the 
disease is enteritis and if an animal should 
die have a careful post-mortem made to find 
what the disease is and the cause. Rock salt 
should be placed where cattle can get it when 
they want it. If cattle are salted regularly 
they will not take too much, but if they only 
get it occasionally there is a possibility that 
they may take more of it than is good for 
them. 


Impaction of the Stomach.—Mrs M. H. has 
a cow which does not eat, mopes around with 
her head down, grates her teeth, lies stretch- 
ed out and when she gets up will stagger. 
Mix epsom salts 14 Ibs, uid extract of bella- 
donna 2 dr and cold water 4 gal and give at 
one dose. Follow this by giving every 4 
hours raw linseed oil 4 pt and fluid extract 
of belladonna 1 dr until the animal is purged. 
Then give flaxseed tea any quantity. If the 
appetite does not return, give 1 oz each of 
tincture of gentian and ginger at a doseina 
pint of water thiee times a day for a few 
days. 


Boils on Teats.—H. C. has cows which have 


boils on their teats; they are hard at first, 
then break; there is not much discharge and 
they are mostly on cows which the calves suck 
part of the milk from. This is a form of skin 
disease which locates on the teats and udder. 
To treat them, it is necessary to take the 
calves from the cows and use a milk tube to 
draw off the milk. Take glycerine 2 oz, water 
2 oz, tannic acid 2 dr, mix, wash off the teats 
and dry them with a soft rag. Then apply a 
little of the liniment. Do this after each 
milking. 
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HESE brands of White Lead 
(see list) are not made by 
any patent or quick process, but 


by the “old Dutch” process of 


They are the 


best; are the standard, and have 


Protect your in- 


terests by making sure the brand 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Col- 
ors, any desired shade is readily obtained. 
valuable information and card showing sam 


Pamphlet giving 
of colors free ; 
esigns painted in 


various styles or combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those 


National Lead Co., 1 Broadway, New York. 











Ten yearsof un- 
qualified success 
have proven the ; 
saperio rity of 
our COMBINED 
GRAIN AND 
FERTILIZER 
RILL. Itsows 
all kinds of grain 
and all kinds of 
fertilizer suc 
eessfully. By the 
use oftheGLass 
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ilar machines. 
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STEEL FRAME 


= Combined Grain and 


Fertilizer Drill 


The acids of theav: 

fertilizer are very de. 
structive toall metalic 
: substances and cause 
: corrosion and rust that 
=| soon eats out the feed- 








always ready for use. 
You more 
aboutit in our catalog 
and circulars of our 
Buckeye Riding 
and Walking Cul- 
tivators, Buckeye 
> Seeders, and other 
machines of merit. 


Send for them. 


{1 2“%CANAL ST., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


P. P. MAST & Co. BRANCH HOUSE, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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sFACTS FOR 
ADVERTISERS. 


The number of copies printed each 
issue of the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST for the month of June 











were as follows: 

June 5, ° ° » 72,000 copies 
* 33, . ° . 72,000 = 
* 14 ° ° - 72,100 S 
o 2 -« ° ° 72,200 * 

Total, e 288,300 “ 


the'Afonth, 72,075 Copies 
The American Agriculturist, mid- 
dle edition, circulates only in the 
MIDDLE and SOUTHERN STATES 
and no advertiser after trade from 
this section can aftord to omit the 
paper from his list. 1t COVERS the 
FIELD MORE THOROUGHLY 
than any other agricultural weekly 
published. Circulation guaranteed, 
and made a part of all contracts. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS. 














NEW YORK. 





Belgium, Onondaga Cc, July 6—Tobacco is 
all set. Potato beetles have been very de- 
structive this year. Some farmers have begun 
haying. Wheat generally has a long growth 
of straw, but short heads. Strawberries have 
been very plenty, but are about gone. The 
local cheese factory is receiving an increased 
quantity of milk. 

Breakabeen, Schoharie Co, July 6—Haying 
is well under way and the crop is the best in 
years. Old meadows have been nearly all 
plowed up, as the dry weather of two years 
ago killed about all the grass. New meadows 
are full of clover this year. Rye is the best 
crop for years and there is a larger acreage. 
Oats are looking fair, some pieces being very 
good,while others are not. Corn is very back- 
ward. Charles Mann has his large new barn 
ready for hay. Hops are selling for 4c per 1b. 


Burdett, Schuyler Co, July 6—The hay 
crop will not be as heavy as was thought a 
month ago. H. B. Elliott has 40 acres of 
timothy and bas been going through taking 
out dock and some other weeds. He finds it 
very light on the whole. Corn is not growing 
well. Wheat, rye, oats and barley have held 
their own. Pastures are getting short. Blight 
has made its appearance on apple, pear and 
cherry trees and berry bushes. Potato bugs 
are numerous. Some have cut clover which 
is fine. There will not be over a half crop of 
apples. Cherry trees are loaded, but are 
damaged by the blight. Plums bid fair fora 
fine crop and also peaches. Old hay is ali 
bought up at $8 to 10 per ton. 


Edmeston, Otsego Co, July 7—The hay crop 
will be much heavier than usual. Oats are 
looking weil. Corn is very backward, owing 
to rains and cold weather. The. apple crop 
bids fair to be good. Milk at the station is 
bringing 58c per 100 lbs. Eggs are selling for 
10c per doz, butter 15¢c per lb. Thompson 
& Penner have the best cultivated hop yard 
in town. M. D. Matterson is building a fine 
dwelling at South Edmeston. Many farmers 
are hauling milk to the New York conden- 
sery at New Berlin. Pastures are Jooking 
fine owing tu late rains. Grasshoppers have 
not made their appearance yet. Millet has 
been sowed here to some extent. Less corn 
planted in this section than usual. 

Holland Patent, Oneida Co, July 7—Haying 
has begun and the crop will be about double 
that of last year. Corn is rapidly improving 
and potatoes are in fine condition. This seems 
to be a great season for plant lice, which are 
especially noticeable on the currant bushes. 

Hinsdale—The hay crop is very heavy and 
haying has begun. Crops generally are look- 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


ing well. A little more rain is needed. Fruit 
is doing finely. A large crop of strawberries 
has heen picked and early cherries are ripe. 
Farmers are setting cabbage, but the ground 
is dry. Oats are tine and corn fair. A _ frost 
in some localities nipped the potato tops 
June 20. The weather is very hot now. 


Kiantone, Chautauqua Co, July 6—A car- 
load of steer calves shipped west recently at 
$9 to 10 each. Cows are shrinking in milk. 
Creamery butter 15c per lb, eggs 10c per doz. 
Corn never was so small at this time of year. 
It is three weeks behind ordinary seasons. 
Haying is well under way with a good crop. 
The ground is very dry and bard. Rain is 
needed very much. 

Morris, Otsego Co, 
looking very weil, owing 
Grain is looking fine. Buckwheat is up. 
Strawberries are very plenty. Eggs which 
four two weeks were 10c have again fallen to 
9c. Butter buyers are giving 124c for butter 
and stores are selling for lic. Some farmers 
have begun haying. 

Pittstown, Rensselaer Co, July 7—Farmers 
have begun haying and will harvest one-half 
more than last.year. Rye will be ready to 
harvest about July 10 with an average yield. 
There will be an increase in the use of bind- 
ers this year. Corn is very backward. Pota- 
toes are coming on very well, but there are 
places in the fields where they were drowned 
out and this will make the acreage somewhat 
small. About an average acreage was planted 
to begin with. 


July 6—Corn is not 
to cool weather. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Baptisttown, Hunterdon Co, July 7—The 
farmers are very busy harvesting wheat and 
rye which are large crops, both in straw and 
grain. Clover is quite heavy,while timotby is 
very light, not more than a third of a crop. 
Corn is very backward and does not appear 
to be a half crop. White clover has been a 
large, abundant crop. W. W. Case has al- 
ready taken off 500 lbs of surplus comb honey 
and expects to increase it to one ton before 
the bees are done working. Miss Anna J. 
Hoffman has a turkey that has laid 56 egys 
all in one nest and has not wanted to sit as 
yet. 

Flanders, Morris Co, July 6—We are hay- 
ing extremely hut weather now, just what is 
needed to make corn grow after the cold and 
wet spripg. Corn looks well. Hay is a good 





crop and rye and wheat are very good and 
ready to be cut. The apple crop is very 
short. Cherries are abundant. Raspberries 


ani blackberries are very good. Peaches will 
be a heavy crop. The onion weevil has done 
much damage. C. A. Wolfe has plowed up 
one acre of onions. He has planted about 10 
acres of potatoes. Butter is bringing 12c at 
the stores in trade when the stores can be in- 
duced to take it atall. George A. Drake has 
the best corn on the mountain and R. C. 
Bartley the best in Flanders valley. A blight 
has made its appearance on cherry trees. 


Lambertville, Hunterdon Co, July 5—Clover 


hay mostly cut anda good crop. Some rye 
Wheat and 


cut. Wheat barvest in ful) biast. 
rye are both fair crops. Oats are just com- 
ing in head and the crop will not be heavy. 


Potatoes have 


Corn and tomatoes backward. 
instances and 


failed to germinate in many 
potato bugs are very numerous. 

Pennington, Mercer Co, July 7—Farmers 
are having just the weather needed to gather 
hay of which they have a better crop than 
anticipated. Clover is especially heavy. 
The wheat and oats crops promise to be good. 
Shippers of milk to the Philadelphia market 
are getting but 2c pergt. There is a small 
insect on the Norway maple destroying the 
foliage. Although this is not a section where 
the peach is grown extensively at present 
the outlook is good for a good crop. John O. 
Ege is the largest grower and has some 40,000 
trees. The pearcrop will be light, as many 
trees are infected with blight. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Center Co—Farmers are now dividing their 
time between making hay and gathering the 
early crop of cherries and berries. Thus far 
ouly timothy has been cut. Timothy was un- 
usually long in stem and clover is very high. 
Many are finding difficulty in securing room 
enough to store the crop, as it is undoubtedly 
the largest ever known here. Grain is ripen- 
ing, but will not be ready for the reaper before 
about the 10th, the latest it has been here in 
many years. As to berries, the crop is 
enormous. Cherries are plenty and of extra 
fine quality. Raspberries and huckleberries 











Farmers’ Exchange Advertising, 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 





Realizing that every farmer bas. during the year, sone. 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this Class. to vo 
on this page and under this heading in the American 
Agriculturist. at the extremely low rate of five cenisa 
word, each insertion. 

REACHES 72,000 FARMERS EACH WEEK. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial. or a number, Counts a8 one word, 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, a8 we Caunpot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the followimg week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accevted at the above 
rate. but will be charged at the reguiar rate of sixty cents 
per line each insertion. to go on another page 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type. no targe display type being used, thus making 
a sinall adv. as noticeable as a iarge one 

Subscribers to the American Agriculturist will find 
that an advertisement in this department will provea pay- 
ing Investmeni. 

Address 

AMERICAN 
52 Lafayette Place, 





AGRICULTURIST, 
New York, 





jy OOL WANTED-—In large or smail lots. Farmers or country 
dealers who wish to sell their wool are invited to comprespond 
with E. S. BANCROFT, 192 West Broadway, New York. 





YELERY PILANTS—Golden, Self-blanching and Pascal, Dan- 
/ ish and Succession. Cabbage Plants, $1.25 per thousand. 
B. PIERCE, Coopers Plains, N. Y. 











NELERY PLANTS in large lots, sold very low to dealers and 
/ gardeners; seven varieties; good stock. JOHN FRASER, 
Salem, N. Y. 








are in market at6to10c. All kinds of gar- 
den truck are now in market and low in price. 
Plums will be very plenty, likewise apples, 
but pears are not so promising, owing to a 
new pest in the shape of a green worm which 
works on the fruit. Phe worm is a new one 
to this locality. It is about three-quarters of 
an inck long, rather large and has a snail-like 
movement. It is very destructive. Another 
new pest in this section is a worm which has 
lately attacked clover. Fields where it has 
made inroads have been considerably damag- 
ed, but the loss will not be great owing to 
the lateness of the season. This worm is 
small, being not over a half-inch in length, 
but it is active and destroys the clover by 


stripping the stalks bare of ieaves. Cool as 
the season has been, the chicken and turkey 
crop give better promise that they have 


since 1892. 

Gillett, Bradford Co, July 6—Frost cut 
the corn in June. Corn was never so small 
and the outlook so poor as this’ year. 
Wheat and rye are in tine condition with 
prospects of a full crop. The recent rains 
have put the ground in fine shape for cultivat- 
ing. Potatoes are a fair crop, but bugs were 
never as troublesome as now. Grass is a2 fair 
crop with clover nearly ready to cut. Apples 
will not be very plenty, but small fruits are 
abundant. 


Matamoras, Pike Co, July 6—Plant lice are 
very numerous and troublesome in this sec- 
tion. A young farmer sold a veal calf 33 days 
old, weighing 201 lbs, which brought him 
$10 at the barn. In an adjoining county 
some creameries are paying less than le per 
qt for milk. Unwashed wool at Honesdale 
nas advanced over 23 % on last year’s price. 
Farmers are cultivating corn and potatoes. 
Buckwheat sowing well advanced. Rain is 
needed. 


LONG ISLAND. 
Baiting Hollow, Suffolk Co, July 6—Hay- 


ing is the principal business of most farmers 
at present. The crop is heavy, especially 
clover, and is being put in, the barns in 
excellent condition. Cauliflower plants are 
being set as often as the ground is wet enough. 
Many farmers do not wait for rains, but set 
and wet 1n the plants. The acreage will be 
considerably larger than last year. Cabbage 
seed is looking very fine and promises a large 
yield. Potatoes are looking well. While 
there are many fields where the potatoes came 
up somewhat uneven, there are also many 
fields that came up nicely and are looking 
very tine. M. H. Smith has a field adjoining 
the postoftice tbat is admired by all who see 
it. he bugs have been less troublesome and 
numerous than usual this year. The outlook 
for fruit remains good. Corn is up to the 
average at this season of the year, but not look- 
ing especially fine. E. G. Warner has his new 
barn completed and his place now presents 2 
very attractive appearance. Charles Warner 
has also built a windmill for his well. 

Southold, Suffolk Co, July 5—The 
crop, the principal crop of this section, is 
looking fine. The acreage is not as great as 
last year, but the yield is much more promis- 
ing. Vines were never better. The prospect 


potato 


of fair prices is encouraging. Digging will 
begin in about 10 days unless the price should 
materially decline. Hay will be a big crop 
this year on account of the wet season and 
prices are correspondingly low. Best old hay 
for sale at $12 per ton, but there is a prospect 
of quite a drop in price for the new. Corn is 
not forward on account of the cold backward 
spring, but there is plenty of time for it yet. 
More sprouts and canliflower seed sown than 
ever before, and if nothing happens the crop 
will be immense. Several farmers have plant- 
ed lima beans this year. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Auburn, June 30—The oldest inhabitant 
does not remember such a cold, wet June. 
The weather has been pleasant for about one 
week, but it is cold, especially nights. Grass 
and oats promise to be large crops. Potatoes 
are looking fine and so far but a few bugs are 
to be seen. Corn is very small and there is 
some complaint that it did not come up well. 


Blandford, june 30—The season is’ back- 
ward for all crops except grass. There was 
frost two nights last week, which nipped the 
beans and other tender plants. Haying be- 
gan in earnest this week and the crop bids 
fair to be an average one, but not an enormous 

ield as predicted earlier. J. E. Cooney and 
L. E. Farnham are having the running water 
from Sunset rock put into their houses. 


Concord, June 30—Asparagus cutters are 
nearly through with the crop this year. It 
has been light, but prices have kept up well. 
Corn caine up poorly, owing to excessive 
moisture. In many cases fields had to be re- 
planted. Most every cropis backward with 
the exception of potatoes. Strawberries have 
done poorly and the season has been short. 
Currants are looking fine and so are most 
other small fruits. Grapes are blossoming 
finely bnt late, and will need a long warm 
fall to finish ripening. 

Dell, June 30—The frost last week hurt 
vegetation to some extent, though no serious 
damage resulted. Good milch cows are in de- 
mand. Corn is late. Mr Peterson has re- 
paired the highways thoroughly. A _ big cut 
of hay is promised. A few have begun hay- 
ing. 

Greenfield, June 30—This has been one of 
the coldest Junes ever known here. All crops 
except grass and potatoes are very backward. 
Tobacco growers had a good wet time for set- 
ting during the first of the month. 


Hopedale, June 30—Planting about done 
and many farmers are busy haying. Grass 
is looking extra well, but needs sunshine. 
Considerable hoeing to be dune yet. Corn is 
very backward. Some has rotted in the 
ground. Jobn Esty is building a large hen- 
house. Frank Aldrich has about 400 chicks, 
all of which he hatched in an incubator. Mrs 
Anna Congdon is building a new barn, hay- 
ing torn down her old one. Native strawber- 
ries are cheap and plenty. selling at 10 to lic 

er box. J. J. Nutter sold about five tons of 





lay last week at $19 per ton. Eggs are get- 
ting scarce and advancing in price. New po- 
tatoes are selling for 35c per pk. Pastures 
look well. 

New Marlboro, June 29—Haying at hand 


and grass looking well. Most crops are late 
but look well. Wild fruits are blossoming 
heavy. Apples will not be as plenty as last 
year. A farmer was fined $50 recently for 
docking a horse. The hen business is still 
increasing and also the smali fruit business. 
Many of the back farms are being occupied. 
Potatoes are very scarce and high. Butter 
retails at 18 to 20c. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Durham, June 28—Early planted potatoes 
are looking fine. Corn has suffered from the 
recent cold and wet weather, but is taking a 
start now. All kinds of fruits promise well. 
Canker worms have done some damage in dif- 
ferent sections of the town. Farmers have 
begun to cut hay, which promises to be the 
largest crop for many years. Strawberries 
have been plentiful and cheap and are now 
selling for 8c per qt. 

East Granby, June 28—The hay crop will 


be large and will be ready to cut soon. To- 
bacco setting is but just finished. Beets un- 
der glass were in good season, but others 


were late. 


Hawleyville, June 30—Haying is the order 


of the day. The crop is heavy, especially on 
newly seeded pieces. Corn has improved 


rapidly under sunshine and dry weather, but 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


is fully a week behind the average. Potatoes 
are looking well, early pieces being in bloom. 
Winter grain is standing good, the favorable 
weather stiffening the straw. It gives prom- 
ise of a good yield. Oats are heading, but 
do not promise nearly as large a yield as last 
year. Small fruits have set well and unless 
very dry weather follows the berry crop will 
be of good quality and large. 

Sharon, June 30—Early potatoes are looking 
fine. Corn looks rather poor and _ several 
pieces had to be replanted. Clover is a heavy 
crop and is being harvested. Grass in the 
pastures is unusually good and from appear- 
ances there will be the largest hay crop in 
several years. Milk and butter are very 
cheap. Several farmers who have always sold 
milk in New York or at creamery have stop- 
ped selling there and are disposing of it as 
best they can. Dairy butter 15 to 18c, eggs 16c. 
There will be a good supp!y of small fruits and 
apples. 


South Canterbury, June 30—Some farmers 
have begun haying. The crop is very guod 
this year. Oats and rye are looking well. 


Corn has grown slowly but is starting up very 
fast now. Potatoes are looking very well, 
with prospects of a good crop. Old potatoes 
scarce and high. Strawberries nave been very 
plenty and cheap. More farming is being 
done this year with improved machinery than 
formerly. 





Country Produce Markets. 





NEW YORK—<At Albany, 
1 w, 10@1l1c d w, turkeys 12@12}¢ lw, 13@14c 
dw, ducks 10@11c 1 w, 11@12c d w, geese 9@ 
95c 1 w, 94@1U3c d w, N Y state eggs 13@14c 
P dz, western 11@12c. Butter quiet and 
firm. Good to choice cmy tubs 15@1l6c ¥ th, 
prints 16@17c, dairy 144@1lic. Cheese dull and 
weak. Full cream cheddars 74@8c, flats 7@ 
7ic, skims 3@5c, imt Swiss 13c. Petatoes, old 
$1 25 P bbl, new 2@2 75, radishes 40@75c P 
dz behs, green peas 50@55c P bu. string beans 
50@60c. Loose hay 12@15 P ton, baled timo- 
thy 12@14 50, clover 10@12, oatstraw 8@ 
8 50, rye 10@13. 

At Syracuse, 


fowis 9@10c P tb 


potatoes 55@60c ¥P bu, straw- 
berries 5@7c P qt, corn 29c P bu, oats 22@25c, 
bran $11 75@12 ? ton, middlings 12, loose hay 
8@12, baled timothy 12, oat straw 8. rye 12@ 
14. Chickens 5@7c P ib 1 w, 10@12c d w, tur- 
keys 7@8c 1 w, 12@13c d w, ducks 8@10c 1 w, 
12@13c d w, geese 8@10cl w, 12@138c d w, 
freshteggs 14c P dz. Butter, good to ch cmy tubs 
15@1ic P tb, prints 17@18c, dairy 12@15«, full 
cream cheddar cheese 8@9c, flats 7@8c, skims 
34@6c. 
The Milk Market. 

At New York, the situation is rather better 
from the producers’ standpoint. Puices are 
not quotably higher, but owing to hot 
weather, the consumption is increasing, this 
giving an undertone of firmness to values. 
The ngewe price is $1.01 P can of 40 qts, less 
freight charges from each respective shipping 
station as per rates published in our columns 
some weeks ago. 

Receipts by rail and all other sources in 46- 
qt cans for the week ending July 5 were as 
follows: 





Fluid Cream Con- 

milk densed 
NY,LE& West RR, 31,400 2,000 500 
N Y Central, 13,003 122 - 
N Y, Ont & West, 31,387 1,904 — 
West Shore, 12,919 655 557 
N Y, Sus and West, 12,116 183 74 
N Y & Putnam, 1,878 — _ 
New Haven & H, 9,119 41 _ 
Del, Lack & West, 31,336 541 _ 
Long Island, 631 — — 
N J Central, 2,172 39 _— 
Lehigh Valley, 2.750 16 — 
H RT Co, 5,870 244 — 
Other sources, 4,200 —_ _— 
Total receipts, 158,781 * 5,745 1,131 
Daily av this week, 22.683 821 161 
Daily av last week, 22,715 784 151 


Cheese at Utica. 

At Utica, N Y, July 3—No regular meeting 
of the board of trade was held here to-day, on 
account of celebrating the national holiday. 
Still considerable cheese was shipped on Sat- 


urday last as well as to-day, and it is said 
that much of it had to go in cars that were 
not refrigerated. This will cause it to sweat 


badly and it will arrive in N Y in poor con- 
dition. While no official quotations were 
made to-day, many factories are sending for- 
ward their cheese, to get them in before any 
further decline takes place. Large receipts, 
some decrease in the exports and above all, 
the extreme heat of the weather, are factors 
in reducing the value of stock. Small sizes 
do not seem to have felt the effect of these 
influences so much as large. 


Buyers quote to-day as follows: Large 
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white and colored, 34 lots, 3031 bxs at 7@7jc, 
bulk at 7c; small colored, 5 lots, 445 bxs, at 
7c; small white,2 lots, 114 bxs, at 74c. Total, 
3031 bxs against 9926 one year ago, and 10,676 
two years ago. 


At Ogdensburg, 
cheese offered, market dull, and 
no sales made on the board. Saleswen 
ing for 7c. 


Additional Live Stock Markets. 


At Buffalo, the live stock markets were 
rather unfavorably affected by the holiday, 
Monday ofthis week, although a moderate 
business accomplished. Receipts of cattle 150 
cars and market dull to 15@20c lower. Quo- 
tatious on the basis of $4 25@4 75 for fair to 
choice butcher steers, fancy nominally a 
small premium. The 20 cars sheep receipts 
also sold scmewhat lower with fair to really 
good 3 40@3 75, yearlings 4@4 40; spring 
lambs 4@5, extra 5 25. Hogs proved the ex- 
ception, showing moderate activity and 
strength, with choice pigs quotable at 3 95@ 
4, Yorkers 3 85@3 90, rough and mixed 3 65@ 
375. Market closed Monday 5@10c lower. 


At Pittsburg, cattle quiet Monday of this 
week and market rather slow under receipts 
of 62 cars, many sales showing about 10c de- 
cline. Quotations are as follows: 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 lbs, $4 85@5 00 Poor to good fat bulls,¢2 @0@3 75 
Good. 1200 to 1300 lbs, 450@460 Poor tu good fat cows, 2 75 
Fair, 40) to 111-0 lbs, 4(00@425 Heifers, 700 to 110) lbs, 2 7. 2 
Common, 700 to 900 lbs, 354@3 75 Bologna cows, p hd. 5 00@15 00 
Rough, half-fat. 3 50@400 F'sh cows & springr’s 15 00@40 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 2 50@400 Veal calves, 5 75@6 

Hogs received moderate attention at Pitts- 
burg. Monday of this week, when 20-cars_ar- 
rived, selling a shade lower than Saturday. 
Choice pigs $3 70, prime light 3 65, medium 
3 55@3 60, heavy hogs 345@3 50. Sheep gen- 
erally steady, under arrivals of 10 double 
decks, selling on the basis of 4@4 25 for prime 
medium to extra heavy wethers, lambs 4@ 
5 50 for common to choice. 


St Lawrence Co, 2130 bxs 
Tge bid but 
hold- 








Manya man 
who would be 
startled at the 
bare thought 
of sittin 
down an 
deliberately 
drinking a 
dose of poi- 
son, allows 
himself to be 
regularly and 
syste matic- 
ally poisoned 
-day after day 

by accumula- 
tions of bile 
in the blood. 

When the liver fails to 
do its regular work of filter- 

\ ing this bilious poison out 

of the circulation, it goes on 
of poisoning the entire constitu- 
tion just as surely as if a man 

was drinking prussic acid. 

Every part of the body is polluted. The 
digestive juices are suppressed and weak- 
ened. The kidneys and skin are clogged 
with impurities and the lungs and bronchial 
tubes overloaded with morbid secretion 
which eat away the delicate tissue, and 
bring about bronchitis and consumption. 

All the diseases caused by this subtle pro- 
cess of bilious poisoning are cured by the 
marvelous alterative action of Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery. It directly in- 
freases the liver’s natural excretive and 

urifying powers; gives the digestive and 
Saeed euubien organs power to manufacture 
an abundance of red, .ich, healthy blood. 

It drives out all impurities, and vitalizes 
the circulation with the life-giving elements 
which restore perfect nutrition, solid mus- 
cular power, and healthy nerve-force. 

“In August 1895, I was taken down in bed with 
a burning and severe pains in my stomach and 
under my shoulders, and dizziness in my head,”’ 
writes Ira D. Herring, Esq., of Needmore, Levy 
Co., Fla. “‘ My home physician was called and he 
said my symptoms were more like consumption 
than anything else. I lingered in this way seven 
months trying different kinds of medicine. Noth- 
ing that Iate would digest, and I had great dis- 
tress in mystcmach. I was persuaded to try some 
of Dr. Pierce's remedies or to see what he thought 
of my case. I wrote him and received an answer 
stating that my suffering was from indigestion 
and torpid liver, and advising me to take Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery. The first 
bottle gave pleasing results. I have taken four 
bottles of the ‘Golden Medical Discovery’ and 
three small vials of the ‘ Pleasant Pellets.’ Iam 
able to do my work and eat what I could not 
before I took these medicines.”’ 




























Horue grown; new crop. Prices 
Crimson Clover Seed. on app ication, stating quantity 
wanted. R.S. JOHNSTON, Box 3, Stockley, Del. 
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ANTICIPATING FALL ACTIVITY. 


TurEspAYy Eventna, July 6, 1897. 

The business of the country has assumed its 
usual midsummer character with quietude in 
many directions, both manufacturing and 
mercantile. An undercurrent of hopefulness 
is evident nearly everywhere, however, anid 
the progressive business man is looking for a 
positive increase in the volume of trade a lit- 
tle later in the season. The present disturb- 
ance in industrial circles, notably iron and 





coal, with some important shutdowns and 
strikes, is disappointing, but it is hoped 


amicable agreements may be reached and that 
orders for later delivery may so increase as 
to brivg a positive return of activity. Prices 
of staples have shown moderate changes, bank 
clearances make a‘ liberal aggregate and 
interest rates are about as recently. 

In farm produce markets, moderate activity 
prevails, interest centering inthe new grain 
crops, which are, in the main, progressing 
favorably. Bradstreet’s reports the stocks of 
wheat afloat for and in Europe, 20,000,000 bu less 
than an average held at corresponding dates 
in five preceding years, and says that the 
world’s available wheat July 1 was 78,400,000 
bu, being the smallest total at a corresponding 
date since 1890. Coarse grains are rather 
easy in tone; new hay is beginuing to appear 
in a small way with a liberal crop now being 
secured. The live stock markets are fairly 
active for the time of year, new potatoes are 
receiving moderate attention and the dairy 
markets are in a healthy position. Revis- 
ed prices holding good to-nignt follow: 





THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS 
STANDARD GRADES NOW AND ONE YEAR AGO. 





—Wheat— -—Corn— -—Oats— 
Cash orspot 1897 1896 1897 1896 1897 1896 
Chicago, -70 54% = .25 -26Y, .18 15, 
New York, -T4, 614g 285,33 21%, .21% 
Boston, — 3444 858 28% .25 
Toledo, t.77 57%, .25% .27 19 15% 
St Louis, t.68 5244 .214, .24% 


Minneapolis, .71% .52%4 .20 — mH — 
S Francisco, *1.35  *1.1246*1.12% *.95 *1.20  *.9 
London, 83%, .70, 35% 40 — 

*P Cental. Other prices P bu. t No 2 red. 

At Chicago, the undertone of the wheat 
market is one of easiness. This is due al- 
wust exclusively to the generally excellent 
crop outlook in the spring wheat territory 
and good barvest returns in the south and 
southwest. Reports of this kind are, of 
course, not universal, and in the aggregate 
a good many are received indicating disap- 
peintment to farmers. At the same time the 
general trend, as shown in our exhaustive 
report on another page of this issue, points to 
an ultimate yield liberal in the aggregate. Our 
own figures emphasize the situation which 
have been portrayed in an indetinite way in the 
press for some time past. Sept delivery is 
the pivotal feature, this softening somewhat 
in the recent past; yet bearish operators are 
not particularly aggressive. 

It would be expecting too much to look 
for strength in corn under the circumstances. 
As shown in our own report the acreage is 
phenomenally large, and the condition, as is 
the rule the tirst of July, generally good. To 
those interested in higher prices, it is a mat- 
ter of congratulation that the marketis hold- 
ing as well as itis. Corn is apparently re- 
garded cheap on its merits and bearish opera- 
tors ure not inclined toassault it. Sept deliv- 
ery remains close to 26c; Dec, which contem- 

lates new crop delivery, has sold around 27c. 

he shipping business is moderate but not 
urgent, freight rates low on both east-bound 
business and consignments from _ interior 
points. No 3and No 3 yellow by sample 
24@%c, low grades 20@22c. 

Oats have recently lost a little ground, so 
far as price is coucerned, with No 2 for de- 
livery any time this month selling close to 17c 
Y bu, and Sept a fractional premium. De- 
mand moderate on both home and export ac- 
count and receipts liberal. Sales cover a wide 
range, according to quality, with low grades 
16@li7c, while choice white is quotable all the 
way up to 22c. 

Rye bas been governed to some extent by 
the wheat situation, exhibiting considerable 
easiness. The speculative demand is indif- 
ferent, cash offerings restricted, but so with 
the shipping inquiry. Current arrivals sala- 
ble by sample on the basis of 344@35c P bu 
for No 2. 

Barley 13 without important change; in- 
quiry chietly for the lower grades. The de- 
mand from maltsters is restricted, as is but 
natural in midsummer. Fair to good feed 
barley 26@28c P bu, malting grades 30@35c, 
transactions mostly below 32c. 

Grass seeds are creating only moderate inter- 


17% "15% 
” 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


est, attention centering in new crop timothy. 
Sept delivery of this has sold around $2 70@ 
275 ctl, with scattering eash offerings at 
usual wide range, according to quality. 
Clover inactive, witn Oct about 675 P ctl. 
Hungarian 50@60ce, German millet 60@75c. 

At New York, the grain markets have 
shown considerable activity at a comparative- 
ly narrow range of prices. With the crops 
making favorable progress the undertone is 
one of easiness, yet it is\{believed the export 
trade willdo much to absorb our surplus. 
Corn is quotable on the basis of 29@30e P 
bu for No 2 in store, these figures indicating 
little change compared with last week; oats 
quiet with No 2in store 214@22c P bu, State 
rye 38@39c, barley dull, clover seed inactive 
at $6 50@9 P 100 lbs. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC, 





LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COM- 
PARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


-—Cattle— —Hogs—. —Sheep— 

1897 1896 1897 1896 1897 1896 
Chicago, P 100 Ibs, $5 15 $4 65 $3 60 $3 55 $400 $4 00 
New York, 520 475 390 400 440 440 
Buffalo. 500 450 355 375 25 440 
Kansas City, 475 435 330 330 390 385 
Pittsburg. 500 440 370 3380 425 410 


At Chicago, receipts of beef cattle have been 
much as recently, with prices devoid of im- 
portant change. The’market is_liberally sup- 
plied with Texas cattle and cows, which, un- 
der good demand, sell at about former quota- 
tions. A good class of stock is now generally 
arriving, but grass-fed are discriminated 
against, the call being mostly for ripe 
dry-fed fat cattle. Cows and mixed lots 
are sold readily, but fail to sustain the 
rather high price of late June. For stockers 
and feeders, there is not much change, the 
supplies of this kind having been only moder- 
ate. Quotations are revised as follows: 


Fcy export steers, $5.00@5.15 Fair to good cows, $2.75@3.35 
Prime. 1500@1600 fs,4.9005.10 Poor to fey bulls, 2.50@3.75 


Good to ch, 115 Canners, 2.00@2.75 

@1450 ibs 4.25@4.75 Feeders, 3.50@4.25 
Com to fair, 1150 Stockers, 400 to 

1400 Ps, 3.90@4.20 850 Pps. 3.25@3.75 

Ch to fey cows and Calves. 300 bs up, 2.75@4.25 

heifers. 3.50@4.10 Calves, veal. 4.50@6.00 


Hog supplies being again liberal have caus- 
ed a somewhat easier feeling 1n the market,al- 
though there is a generally active trade and 
ruling prices steady in the main. Heavy hogs 
are well taken on arrival, with prime at $3 45 
@3 50, but for poor light there is comparatively 
small call, sales at a range of 3 40@3 60, pigs 
and ronghs 3@3 50. 

Sheep have lost a little of the strength of last 
week, demand being rather limited. Heavy 
sheep are neglected, as they have been for 
some time, and buyers seem to want only the 
light handy sheep, activity being generally 
confined to this class. Fat western sheep 
range at $3 50@4 P 100 lbs, Texas at 3 35@3 50, 
Mexican 3 60@3 70, lambs 4 75@5 15. 

At New York, the cattle market quiet with 
a moderate demand on the part of local 
butchers, and prices devoid of important 
change. Liberal numbers of fat beeves are be- 
ing exported, but these are largely through 
consignments from the west. Native steers 
and mixed butcher stock are selling moderate- 
ly weil and so with veal calves when choice 
in quality. There seem to be a good many 
common to fair which are somewhat neglect- 
ed except at low prices. Transactions on the 
basis of $4 25@4 75 for fair to choice farm- 
fed steers, with cows and bulls and ordinary 
butcher stock at figures materially below these 


Poor to choice veal calves 4@6 25. Hogs 
fairly active with only moderate numbers 








3 90@ 
Choice sheep steady to firm 
Lambs plenti- 
Poor to 
yearlings a 


actually on sale. Ordinary to prime 
4 25 ® 100 lbs. 
with few really prime on sale. 
ful and weak unless strictly choice. 
good sheep 2 50@4 P 100 Ibs, 
premium, lambs 4@6 25. 

Still Buying Stock Cattle—The demand con- 
tinues excellent on the part of farmers in our 
middle states, and liberal numbers of stock- 
ers and feeders are being picked up for plac- 
ing cn summer pasturage. Thecrop prospects 
are generally so promising that farmers in 
such states as New York, Pa, Ohio, the Vir- 
ginias, etc, consider it a profitable thing to 
buy thrifty young steers now and place in 
pasture with a view to subsequently feeding 
corn, either home grown or that raised in the 
west and shipped in at low rates of freight. 
Canada continues to ship a good many stock- 
ers into Buffalo, and these in turn are going 
to the country when price and quality are 
right. 

COUNTRY PRODUCE /ARKETS. 
WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS 
MARYLAND—At Baltimore, cabbage $2@4 P 
100, string beans 30@35c P bu, white potatoes 
30@40c, new potatoes 175@2 ® bbi, green 
corn 8@10c ¥P dz, tomatoes 75e@1 P carrier, 
green peas 70e P bu, blackberries 5@6e ®P qt, 
red raspberries 6@64c, black 4@5c, huckleber- 
ries 6@7c, watermelons 15@25 *P 100. Ch hay 
13 50@14 P ton, No 1 13@13 50, clover mixed 
11@12, straight rye straw 11, tangled 8@8 50, 
wheat 7@7 50, oat 7 50@8 50, bran 10 50@12, 
middlings 9 50@12. Fresh eggs 9@9kc P dz, 
chickens 11@13c P 1b, fowls 8@84c, ducks 7T@ 

10c, roosters 20@25c ea. 

PENNSYLVANIA —At Philadelphia, ch baled 
timothy hay $13 P ton, No1 12@12 50, No 2 
10@10 50, clover mixed 10@10 50, straight rye 
straw 10 50, tangled 9, wheat 7@38, oat 7@8, 
bran 9 50@10 50. Poultry firm, fowls 9@10c 
P Ib Iw, chickens 14@1l6c 1 w, 18@22¢ d w, 
roosters 6c, nearby eggs 10§@1le P dz, south- 
ern 10c. Southern potatoes 1 75@2 P bbl, 
N J 35@40c ¥ bskt, cucumbers 50@65c ® bskt, 
egg plant 2@3 P bbl, tomatoes 60@75c P 4-bskt 
cra, apples 75c@1 50 ® bbl, strawberries 8@ 
12c # qt, blackberries 8@10c, red raspberries 


Don’t fire 


your barn! 








Drop a common lantern 
The lan- 
terns made by the STEAM 
Gauce & LanTERN Co. 
have a Patent Safety At- 


and it's done. 





Victor Lantern. 
tachment, assuring entire freedom from 
this danger. They are perfect lanterns. 
They can be filled, lighted, regulated and 
extinguished without removing the globe. 


Buy them of your dealer. 
them if you insist. 
catalogue. 


He has them, or.can get 
: Send for our descriptive lamp 
Mention this paper. 


STEAM GAUGE & LANTERN COMPANY 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Buy direct from factor 
Guaranteed two years. 


Buggies, Phaetons, Surreys, Traps, Harness 


at Wholesale Prices. 30 per cent saved. 
rite for lilustrated Catalogueshowin 
styles. Pricesin plain figures. V'estimonials from every state. 
KK awards World’s Fairand Atianta Exposition. 

- display atthe Nashville Exposition, 


latest 
ighest AZ 
The largest and finest ys 





rite to-day for free Catalogue. Lbs 












is important to the man who uses one all day. 
has just the proper ‘‘hang.’’ A proper tool in every respect— = 
mm best selected ash handle—all special steel—mirror finishea @ 
All the W. & C. Farm and Garden Tocols—hoes, @ 


rakes, forks, wheelbarrows, tool handles, etc., have the @ 
newest shapes and latest improvements. Ask @ 


blade. 





w. & Cc. 
Beok is worth a 
farmer or gardener, yet 






great deal to an 
it is mailed free 


Price $44.—Offices & Factories ALLIANCE CARRIAGE CO., 222 E. Court St., CINCINNATI, 0.—Price 


The “Hang” of a Hoe 








if you write for it. 









The W. & C. ‘‘Ivan Hoe”’ 


the dealer for them, & 
Withington & Cooley Mfg. Co. es 
Jackson, Mich. 















5@7c, blackcaps 2@3c P pt, currants 4@6c P 
qt, watermelons 17@30 # 100. 

OHIO—At Columbus, potatoes active and 
steady, old 28¢ P bu, new $2@2 50 P bbl, 
onions 2 50, cabbage 2@2%4c ¥P head, apples 
2 25@2 50 P bbl, biackberries .3@3 25 ® bu, 
plack raspberries 1 75@2, cherries 2@2 25, 
watermelons 20 P 100. Fresh eggs 8c P dz, 
poultry dull and steady, chickens 6c P lb lw, 
7c d w, broilers 10@12c, turkeys 6@7c 1 w,' 8c 
dw, ducks 6c lw, 8@9¢ dw. Good to best 
steers 4@4 50 #P 100 lbs, veal calves 4 50@5, 
heavy hogs 3 25@3 40, sheep 3, yearlings 3 75 
@4, green hides 5c # lb, cured 6c, calfskins 
Tc, unwashed wool 9@15e. Bran 10 P ton, 
screenings 10, middlings 12, shorts 9, loose 
hay 7@9, baled 9@10, clover 6@8, oat straw 
4 50@5, rye 5@6, corn 22@25c P bu, oats 15@ 
18c. Common red clover seed 7 60@8 P 100 
lbs, alsike 8, crimson 5, alfalfa 6 80, timothy 
3 80@3 40, red top 7 50. 

At Cincinnati, poultry market steady. 
Chickens 8@12c P lb, hens 6c, roosters 3c, 
ducks 7c, turkeys 5@6c, fresh eggs T@8c P dz. 
Potatoes $2 25@2 50 ® bbl, old stock 30@35c 
® bu, string beans 75c@1 ¥ bu, cabbage 50@ 
75c P bbl, onions 65@75e P bu, egg plant 40@ 
50c ® dz, apples 1 50@2 50 ® bbl, red raspber- 
ries 2@2 50 P bu, black 1 50@2, huckleberries 
3@3 25, blackberries 2 25@2 50, watermelons 
25@30 ® 100. Ch timothy hay 10 25 ® ton, No 
19 50@10, clover 8@8 50, upland prairie hay 
8 £0@9 50, oat straw 4@5, wheat 450@5 50, rye 
6@8, bran 7@7 50, middlings 8@8 50. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce wil] sell from store,warehouse, 
ear or dock. From these. country consignees 
must pay freight and commission charges. hen 
sold in a small way to retailers or cousumers an 
advance is usually secured. 

Beans. 

At New York, dullness in the market has 
caused an easier feeling. Ch marrow $1 15 ? 
bu, fair to good 1@1 10, ch medium’ 87sec, fair 
to good 80@85c, ch pea 85c, fairto good 80@ 
824c, white kidney 1 30@1 324, red 1 75@1 774, 
yellow eye 1 05@1 073, Cal limas 1 20@1 224, 
green peas 624@80c. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, a firm market under light 
supplies. Fey 1896 evap’d apples oe a ® lb, 
ch 3 @4ic, prime 4}@4}?c, suu-dried sliced 
12@2¥c, quarters 2@3c, chopped $1 75@2 ? 
100 lbs, cores and skins 1 50@1 65, cherries 9@ 
10c # lb, blackberries 6@7c, evap’d raspberries 
12@12}c, huckleberries 4@6c. 

Eggs. 

At New York, a strong pressure to sell isa 
weakening feature and prices are sustained 
only on strictly fancy goods. Fey new laid 
nearby 12c P dz, N Y and Pa 11@1lic, west- 
ern selected 10@10}c, western seconds $1 35@ 
1 80 P case. 

At Boston, receipts are heavy and more 
or less affected by heat. Demand good for 
extra fine. Nearby and Cape fcy 14@l6c ® 
dz, eastern choice fresh 12c, fair to good 10@ 
lic, Vt and N H ch fresh 12c, western select- 
ed llc, good to ch 10@104c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, apples’are poor and hard’to 
sell, berries find a fair demand and arrive 
liberally, melons are fairly steady. Apples 
$1@1 50 ® bbl, strawberries 6@10c v at, 
N C huckleberries 6@12c, blackberries 5@10c, 
Md red raspberries 3@4c # pt,N J 3@5c, black- 
caps 2@4c, cherries 4@7c ® lb, Fla water- 
melons 15@18 ® 100, muskmeluns 50c@1 50 
® bskt, peaches 1@2 ® carrier, plums 1@2, 
Fla pineapples 4@7 P 100. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, weak under continued free 
offerings. Western spring bran 50@5ic P 100 
lbs, winter 474@50c, middlings 65c, screenings 
30@40c, rye feed 424@45c P 100 lbs, brewers’ 
meal and grits 85c, coarse corn mea! 59@62c. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, receipts fairly liberal, but 
desirable grades hold steady. Prime hay 75@ 
80c P 100 lbs, No 1 70@724c, No 2 60@65c, No 
3 50@57hc, clover mixed 60c, clover 50@55c, 
long rye straw No 1 50@55c, No 2 45c, short 
rye 35@37hc, taugled rye 30@40c, oat 30@35c, 
wheat 30@35c. 

At Boston, a dull market and rather weak 
feeling, receipts being liberal. Prime large 
bales $16@16 50 ®P ton, small 15@15 50, Nol 
15, No 2 12 50@13, No 3 11@11 50, clover mix- 
ed 11@12, clover 10, common to prime rye 
straw 12@13, tangled 9@10, oat 7@7 50. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, cleaning up better at the low- 

er prices. Vaand NC Rose $1 75@2 P bbl, 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


Chili Red 1 50@1 87, white 1 75@1 87, poorer 
southern 7ic@1. 

At Boston, receipts fairly liberal and de- 
mand good for best. New southern Rose and 
Hebrons ch $2 50 ¥ bbl, common to good 2 
@2 25, Pride of the South 2, Chili Red 1 75@ 
2, small kinds 1@1 25. 


Poultry. 
At New York, live in liberal supply, dress- 
ed in moderate receipt. Fresh killed: Aver- 


age best turkeys 7@8c ®P tb, Philadelphia 
broilers 18@22c P tbh, fowls 8@8}c, roosters 44 
@5c, ducks 11@124c, tame white squabs $1 75 
P dz, mixed 1 50@1 60.° Live poultry: Fowls 
8ic P tb, turkeys 7@9c, ducks 50@75c #P pr, 
geese 75c@1, pigeons 20@25c P pr. 

At Boston, only a moderate demand and 
prices barely steady. Fresh killed: Northern 
and eastern broilers 16@18c P lb, fowls 9@12c, 
spring ducks 12c. Western iced: Turkeys 8 
@10c, broilers, ch large 14c, small 12@13c, 
fowls 8}@9c, roosters 54c, tame pigeons 7ic@ 
$1 P dz. Frozen: Turkeys 10@12c, chickens 
9@11c, fowls 74@8}c, ducks 9@12c, geese 7@9c. 
Live: Spring chickens 14@15c, fowls 9c, roost- 
ers 5c, ducks 9c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, desirable grades are want- 
ed, but poor stock is_ plentiful and 
weak. Asparagus $1@1:50 # dz bchs, beets 
150@2 ¥% 100 bchs, cucumbers 40@75c #¥# 
bskt, NJand L I cabbage 2@2 50 ¥ 100, 
cauliflower 1@2 ® bbl, rhubarb 50c@1 ¥P 100 
behs, lettuce 50@75c P bbl, Fla tomatoes 50c 
@i ® carrier, peas 30@50c P bag, marrow 
squash 1 25@1 50 P bbl-cra, string beans 30@ 
50c ¥ bskt, N © onions 1 75@2 P bbl, Egyp- 
tian 2. 

Wool. 

Buying is active in a speculative way and 
the market is firmly sustained. Quotations 
on the basis of the following at Boston, N Y 
and Philadelphia, with Chicago at the usual 
freight difference: Ohio and Pa XX and 
above 22@23c, X 2@2lc, Nol 23@24c, fine 
unwashed 16c. Ohio combing No 1 #@4 
blood 23c, Ohio delaine 22@23c, Mich X and 
above 18@19c, No 1 21@22c, Ky and Mo 
combing + blood 20@2ic, ~ blood W@2lIc. 
Scoured basis Texas fine spring 38@40c, 
medium 35@37c, territory fine 39@43c, medium 
35@28e. 

New Engiand Markets. 

At Hartford, Ct, new potatoes 75¢ P bu, 
peas $1@1 25, radishes 15c # dz, rhubarb lc 
? lb, fresh eggs 12@15¢e ® dz, chickens 10c #? 
lb 1 w, 12@14c d w, rye straw 18 # ton, loose 
hay 18@20, cmy print butter 20@22c P Ib, 
dairy 18@22c.—At Providence, R I, new po- 
tatoes 250@3 P bbl, cabbage 1 25@2 P-cra, 
new turnips 90c@1 ®P dz bchs, fresh nearby 
eggs lic P dz, western 11@12c. 


THE DAIRY /JARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 

At New York, no particularly new features 
in the market, Qemand continuing fair for 
immediate consumption and good for specula- 
tive purposes. Prices are held steadily on 
the former basis and a firm tone is generally 
prevalent. Wholesale prices for round lots 
ruling early this week follow: Elgin and 
other western creamery extras 15c P lb, west- 
ern firsts 14@144c, seconds 12@13c, N Y emy 
15c, N Y dairy half-firkin tubs extra 14c, firsts 
124}@13kc, Welsh tubs 15@14c, western factory 
extras 104c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market firm 
for fancy grades, demand fair. Elgin and 
other separator cmy ldc P lb, extra firsts 144 
@143c, firsts 14c, seconds 12@13c, imt cmy 12c, 
ladles 104c, Pa prints 17@20c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, market dull and low. 
Good to ch emy tubs 15c ® Ib, prints léc, 
dairy 7@8c. At Cincinnati, demand moderate, 
market quiet. Fey Elgin cmy 164c, Ohio 1L2@ 
13c, dairy 74@8c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, strictly fancy in 
lighter receipt and firm. Fey cmy 16@16}c P 
Ib, ch 14@15c, imt cmy 12@12hc, ladles 10@11c, 
dairy prints 11@13c. 

At Boston, receipts are heavy, but a steady 
demand for fine stock sustains prices and for 
all except poor quality goods there is a fair 
movement. Quotations for round lots as fol- 
lows: Vt and N H fcy cmy assorted sizes 16 
@16}c, northern N Y 16@16}c, western fresh 
tubs assorted 154@16c, northern firsts 14@lic, 
western firsts 14@15c, seconds 13c, extra Vt 
dairy 14@15c, firsts 13c, western imt cmy 11@ 
124c. Prints and boxes 1@2c premium over 
above prices. 

The Cheese Market. 

At New York, market dull and weak, with 
further shading of prices by holders. Small 
sizes are in considerable accumulation and ir- 
regular in quality and price. New cheese, N 
Y¥ full cream, large fey colored Tze ® Ib, 
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white 73c, ch 7}@7%c, small fey colored 7} ° 


@ike, white 74@7he, ch 7c, fair to good 64@6gc, 
part skims 5@5§c, full skims 2@3c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, prices easier 
under ample offerings. N Y full cream, small 
fey Tc P lb, fair to good T@The, Jarge fcy Tie, 
fair to good 7@74c, Swiss 114c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, quiet and steady. N Y 
full cream cheddars llc P lb, Ohio 8c, family 
favorite 9c, limburger llc, imt Swiss 14c.—At 
Cincinnati, quiet under light demand. Good 
to prime Ohio flat 7@7}c, family favorite 74@ 
8c, twins 8$@9c, Young America 9c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, receipts heavy 
and demand only moderate. N Y full cream 
83@8fc P lb, flats 9@94c, small sizes 93 @9}c. 

At Boston, arrivals are liberal and de- 
mand slack, causing accumulations and weak 
prices. N Y small extra 74c P tb, large 7@ 
The, firsts 6@64c, seconds 5@54c, Vt extra 
small 74@8c, large 7@7}c, part skims 4@5c, 
western extra twins 7@7ic. 


The Hop Movement and Market. 





THE NEW YORK MARKET. 

New York, July 6—There is only a small 
business and the bulk of it is at prices which 
have been ruling for some weeks past. The 
characteristic weak tone of the market 
still prevails and while quotations are no 
lower, it would take an exceptional quality 
to command the top price. It is said that 
contracts are being made for future delivery, 
but there is nothing authentic regarding 

rices. Growers still predict a light crop. 

“he vine is making a good growth and where 
the proper care has been given is showing 
up well. 

QUOTATIONS ON THE NEW YORK CITY MARKET. 
June 3 July 3 July 6 

N Y state crop '%, choice, 10 oe. 9@10 
- _ - “« prime. 734@844 “ge 7348 


“ « «  & low tomed, 7 5@7 
Pacific crop, 9%, choice, 10x@12 12 10¥%@)2 
- oe 10 @10 10 
@8 8 

6 


rime, 
« “« low to med, 
Old olds, D 3@6 
German, etc, ’9 crop, 18@26 1 18@26 


The domestic receipts and exports and im- 
ports (foreign) of hops at New York compare 
as follows: 

Week Cor week Since Same time 

end’g last ~~ last 

June 29 year year 
D’mestic rec’pts, b’l’s, 127 411 92,586 140,374 
Exports to Europe, 118 54 49,539 [72,677 
Imp’ts from Europe, 5 — 6,127 4,951 


FLtorma—Tobacco delayed by cold weather. 
Planters are sowing seed for a crop to be har- 
vested in December. The spring crop was a 
fair one. 








Have You Asthma or Hay Fever? | 


Medical science at last reports a positive 
cure for asthma and hay fever in the wonder- 
ful Kola plant, a new botanical discovery 
found onthe Congo river, West Africa. Its 
cures are really marvelous. Rey J. L. Combs, 
of Martinsburg, W Va, writes that it cured 
him of asthma of thirty years’ standing, and 
Hon L. G. Clute of Greeley, Ia, testifies that 
for three years he had to sleep propped up in 


achairin hay fever season, being unable to 


lie down night or day. The Kola plant cured 
him at once. Mr Alfred C. Lewis, editor of 
the Farmer’s Magazine, was also cured when 
he could not lie down for fear of choking, be- 
ing always worse in hay fever season. Others 
of our readers give similar testimony, prov- 
ing it truly a wonderful remedy. If you suffer 
from asthma or hay fever we advise you to 
send your address to the Kola Importing Co, 
1164 Broadway, New York, who to prove its 
power will send a large case by mail free to 
every reader of American Agriculturist who 
needs it. All they ask in return is that when 
cured yourself you will tell your neighbors 
about it. It costs you nothing and you should 
surely try it. 


Canadian Feeding Cattle 


Can be bought cheaper at Buffalo than at 
any other point. We make a specialty 
of selecting and shipping them to farm- 
ers at lowest figures. Write us for 
prices and particulars. 


EIRICK BROTHERS, 


Live Stock Commission, - - East Buffalo, N. Y. 
ESTABLISHED (886. 
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TOLD IN SHORT PARAGRAPAS. 


Genuine Patiotism.—Justice Harlan of the 
supreme court in an address before the Yale 
law school stated that he believed of all docu- 
ments in American history he would have 
preterred to have been the author of George 
Mason’s bill of rights. This was the first in- 
strument upon earth defining that principle 
which underlies every free government to-day 
—the separation of the three functions of goy- 
ernment, executive, legislative and judicial. 
He took occasion also to express his disap- 
proval of Americans who are ashamed of their 
government by saying that ‘‘there are those 
among us who affect to believe that no gov- 
ernment without royalty can be enduring. 
They affect the manners and ways of those 
they see abroad and express disgust at the 
simplicity of all that is American. It would 
be well for them to stay permanently abroad. 
They are Americans in name only and de- 
serve our pity rather than our contempt.’’ 

Political.—The Ohio demucratic state 
veution nominated Horace L. Chapman for 
governor and Melville D. Shaw for lieuten- 
ant governor. The convention was the /arg- 
est held in recent years and was thoroughly 
free silver and declared against trusts and 
monopolies. ° 

John kussell Young of Philadelphia has 
been appointed librarian of congress to suc- 
ceed Mr Spofford. The present incumbent 
has been assistant and chief fur over 40 years. 
The library is being removed to the magniti- 
cent new building and a great amount of 
work is required in its rearrangement. It is 
one of the largest in the world, only those of 
Paris, London and Berlin exceeding it in 
number of volumes. 

The experiment ot compulsory voting is 
to be tried in Pennsylvania, the last legisla- 
ture having passed a law to that effect. This 
will be watched with much interest. Much 
ean be said in favor of this, for if men are 
compelled to vote they will take more inter- 
est in public affairs. Pennsylvania isin ad- 
vance on matters of this kind, as it compels 
the education of children, prevents the em- 
ployment of certain minors, fixes the rules 
of a day’s work, provides for the payment of 
employees of the pubhe and corporations at 
certain times, and vompels the payment of 
taxes to support the state and local govern- 
ments. 

Sec’y Gage is at work upon a plan for im- 
proving the banking laws. He will consult 
with the leading men in the senate and in the 
house, and an attempt will be made to frame 
a code of laws that will currect some of the 
shortcomings of the present national banking 
system. 





con- 





Financial.—The statements made by the 
United States treasury officials in regard to 
the fiscal year just closing show that the 
deficit is only $24,126,000, with a gold reserve 
of over $140,000,000 surplus. Receipts for 
June weré about $8,000,000. It is interesting 
to note that the receipts of legal tender notes 
in gold during the year were but a little more 
than half similar receipts the previous year. 





Yale’s Athletics—A year of greater disaster 
canput be recalled in Yale’s athletic history. 
The football game was lost to Princeton, the 
track athletic games were lost, the boat race 
went te Cornell and the baseball series with 
both Princeton and Harvard were lost. Un- 
doubtedly a shaking up will result, but there 
is no reason to believe that there will be a 
deterioration in athletic standards and Yale 
will remain in the front rank. 

From All Over.—The Jury at New York city 
in the trial of the directors of the American 
tobacco company reported a disagreement and 
was discharged. It is reported that 10 were for 
conviction and two for acquittal. 

Three persons were killed outright and 20 
or 30 injured in acollision at West Chicago 
on the Northwestern road. The victims were 
Christian Endeavor delegates en route for 
the great convention in San Francisco. The 
colliding trains were Sections 4 and 5 of the 
special sent ontin nine sections. The same 
day near Indianapolis, Ind, on the Vandalia 
occurred another collision of Christian En- 
deavor trains, in which a mail clerk and bag- 
gage master were killed anda large number 
injured. The western roads are finding some 
difticulty in handling the delegates and are 
begging every passenger car that can be se- 
cured. 

Lieut Peary will start for the north pole 
within a few days and this time he is out for 
the championsbip. 

In the freshman college races on the Hud- 
between Cornell, Pennsylvania and 


son 





OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


Columbia, the Cornell crew won in 19 min, 
21 1-5 sec, with Pennsylvania second and 
Columbia third. It was one of the most re- 
markable races ever rowed in America. 

Mr Lehmann, Harvard’s British rowing 
coach, was given a degree of master of arts 
at the recent Cambridge commencement. In 
view of the race at Poughkeepsie the degree 
was conferred for accomplishments other than 
skill and knowledge of boat racing. 

The action of the Michigan passenger rail- 
road association declining to give rates to the 
south to home seekers has caused much 
complaint. Immigration seems to be setting 
in that direction and it is desirable that 
cheap transportation be secured. 

According to the statement of the directory 
publishers, Chicago now has a population of 
1,828,000, an increase of 76.000 over last year. 
The excessive beat in Chicago, June 29, caus- 
ed six deaths and a large number of prostra- 
tions. 

There seems to be an unusual number of 
tramps this summer. A_ western railroad 
manager states fully 5000 are following each 
of the large railway systems to the Pacific 
coast. Some claim to bein search of work, 
while others say they intend to join the pro- 
posed Debs colony in Washington. 





Personal Mention.—The Washington and Lee 
university at Virginia is raising a fund of 
$50,000 to erect the Randolph Tucker memo- 
rial hall. 

Prof George M. Lane, emeritus professor of 
Latin in Yale, died in Cambridge recently. 
He was a wost finished scholar and inspiring 
teacher and a man of rare attainments. He 
leaves manuscript for a Latin grammar 
which is soon to appear. 

William F. Hoey, one of the most noted ac- 
tors on the variety and vaudeville stage, died 
in New York. 

W. J. Cathoun has declined the position of 
the comptroller of the treasury, stating that 
his private interests will not permit him to be 
appointed. 

Every mill in the United States whose wage 
scale is under the jurisdiction of the amalga- 
mated assvciation of iron and steel time 
works shut down June 30, because of a fail- 
ure of the scale committee and the manufac- 
turers to agree upon a puddling rate. 





Religious.—The newly elected bishop coad- 
jutor of the Protestant Episcopal diocese of 
Virginia, Rev Dr Robert Gibson, is a native 
of Virginia, and has been rector at Parkers- 
burg, W Va, and later at Cincinnati. He has 
been suspected of broad church leanings, but 
is very popular. 





Foreign.—The sultan has about concluded to 
accept the terms of the powers concerning 
the adjustment of the difficulty between Tur- 
key and Greece, which leaves only the details 
to be settled. 

The friends of silver will be gratified to 
know that there will be presented to the 
British government by the United States mon- 
etary commission a joint statement from 
France and the United States of their desire to 
terminate the ‘‘disastrous experiment inau- 
gurated in 1874.’’ Itis authoritatively stated 
that England’s reply will be that the govern- 
ment is willing to reopen the Indian mints, 
to make a further substantial contribution to 
the rehabilitation of silver, by extending its 
use in England, by increasing the legal ten- 
der of silver, making silver the basis of notes, 
and empowering the Bank of England to use 
its silver reserve. 

The estimates of Barney Barnato’s fortune 
have been much reduced. Those who are 
most capable of judging think that while Shis 
investments in South Atriva are good proper- 
ty, they will not sell on a large scale. It is 
now thought that his entire fortune would 
range from $15,000,000 to $25,000,000. 

Chancellor Von Hohenlohe, with the pros- 
pective minister of foreign affairs, made a 
visit to Bismarck recently. This in European 
diplomatic circles is thought to be an indica- 
tion that the German government intends to 
go back to the famous chancellor’s method of 
dealing with the socialists. 

President Faure announces that he has re- 
ceived an invitation to visit Russia and will 
start about the middle of August. 

Over 20,000 people of Moldavia in Rouma- 
nia on the leit bank of the Danube are bome- 
less as a result of the recent floods. About 
100 persons were drowned. 





‘*Lots nicer, isn’t it, to own your own home 
and pay no rent?’’ 

‘‘It is in a general way, but it has its dis- 
advantages. A feilow can’t go around driving 
nails anywhere he pleases in the woodwork of 
his own home, you know.’’ 








OUR WETERINARY ADWISER. 


Swollen Knees.—M. J. A. has cows which 
have soft swellings as large as cocoanuts on 
their left knees; they do not appear to be 
sore. This is caused by the cows’ lying on 
hard floors or hard ground; they get slightly 
bruised and a thick fluid accumulates, causing 
abuneh. See that the cows have a soft bed. 
Then mix biniodidefof mercury 2 dr with lar 
30z; rub a little of this on the bunches once 
a week for a few months. It is bad practice 
to open them with the knife. 

Poor Milk.—J. H. B. has a cow which gives 
poor milk from one teat; sometimes the milk 
from this teat will be mixed with matter, at 
other times it will be all right. This trouble 
is caused by a chronic inflammation of the 
glauds of the udder at the rootof that teat 
and as the tissue breaks down it comes off in 
the form cf matter. Bathe this portion of the 
teat and udder with cold water after each 
milking; mix glycerine 1 oz, water 1 oz and 
tannic acid 20 gr and inject a little into the 
teat after each milking. To remove warts, 
cut off the wart, either by tying a thread tight 
around the base or by the knife; after they 
are removed touch the surface with a little 
terchloride of antimony; apply again in three 
days, if necessary. If the cow is giving milk, 





use a milk tube to draw off the milk while 
under treatment. 
Bunches.—S. F. has cows which have 


bunches at the base of the teats on the udder 
Also give treatment for azoturia ina mare. 
1. These bunches on the udder are harden- 
ed glands caused by a local inflammation. 
Treatment: Give the cow iodide of potassi- 
um 1 dr mornipg and night in bran masb and 
continue it for 2 weeks. Also mix iodide 2 
dr with vaseline 2 oz and rub a little of this 
on the bunches twice a week until they disap- 
pear. 2. When the mare was first taken 
With the disease she shou!d nave gotten 2 oz 
spirits of nitrous ether and 1 0z aromatic spir- 
its of ammonia ata dose every 2 hours until 
4 doses were taken. Blankets should be 
wrung out of boiling water and applied to the 
Joins and hips and dry blankets put on top of 
the wet ones. Change the hot water blankets 
every 20 minutes. Keep this up until the mus- 
cles of the loins and hips are softened. Then 
get the animal on its feet. If this treatment 
is well attended to it usually cures. 





Cough.—E. E. D. has a pig 3 mos old, which 
has acough. It seems to bein good health 
and eats well. Give 1 oz epsom salts; after 
the salt purges give 30 drops of the compound 
syrup of squills threetimes a day. Feed some 
boiled flaxseed and mix it with a little oat- 
meal or bran twice a day for two or three 
weeks. About one-half a teacupful of the 
seed per day will be sufficient. 





Our Legal Adviser. 





Outlawed Note.—E. W. S.,N Y: A New 
Jersey man gave his note to a New York 
man. Afterwards he paid half of it. After 
that the maker moved tou New York. The six 

ears necessary to outlaw the debt will begin 
to run at the date of the payment. The mov- 
ing from New Jersey to New York makes no 
difference. A new promise in writing to pay 
the note will renew the period of outlaw for 
another six years. 


Inay Enter Private Land.—J. H., Pa: When 
a public road is flooded the supervisors have 
power and authority to enter upon private 
jlands and cut open, maintain and repair 
drains or ditches through the same, as they 
shall judge necessary to drain the water from 
such roads. The statute dues not specify how 
far the supervisors may go, but it seems rea- 
sonable to suppose that they might go even so 
far as 80 rods if the obstruction at that peint 
was plainly the cause of the flooding of the 
road. 





Miscellaneous.—V. M. D., Fla: A man who 


marries in Ohio and then marries again in 
Florida may be prosecuted for bigamy in 
either Ohio or Florida. The pénalty 1s 


always largely in the discretion of the court, 
according to the circumstances of the partic- 
ular case.—Subscriber, N Y: Local ordi- 
nances and rules of the local boards of health 
require that one shall bury the carcasses of 
his dead animals.—J. H. S., Pa: The mere 
reception of goods by a commission merchant 
and a neglect to pay for them constitutes no 
foundation for a criminal action. You 
sue and attach his property if he has any, if 
he bas not, you are without recourse. The 
moral is, never send your goods to a stranger. 
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Tornadoes and Cyclones--the Difference. 
WILLIS L. MOORE, CHIEF OF WEATHER BUREAU. 





The tornado is a sudden outburst of wind in 
an otherwise quiet, sultry atmosphere; it is 
ushered in by a loud, indescribable roar, 
similar to a continuous roll of thunder; its 
path is very narrow—seldom more than 6500 
feet wide at greatest destruction: it moves, 
generally, from southwest to northeast, and 
rarely extends more than twenty miles; it 
very often rises in the air, to descend again 
at a point a few miles ahead; it is always ac- 
companied by thunderstorms, with often a 
bright glow in the cloud; this cloud has usu- 
ally a funnel shape, which appears to be 
whirling, though some observers have de- 
scribed its appearance like that of a huge ball 
rolling forward. A tornado may be consider- 
ed as the result of an extreme development of 
conditions which otherwise produce thunder- 
storms. 

A cyclone,on the other hand, is a very broad 
storm, oftentimes 1000 miles in diameter, and 
sometimes can be followed half around the 
world; the winds circulate about it from right 
to left, or the way one turnsclock hands back- 
ward (in the southern hemisphere this motion 
is reversed). The air pressure always falls 
as one approaches the center, where, at sea, 
there is a portentous calm, with clear sky 
visible at times. The cyclone winds often rise 
to hurricane force, but are not to be compared 
with the extreme violence of the tornado, be- 
fore which the most solid structures are razed. 





Against the District Schools. 

The report of the committee of 12 on rural 
schools in the United States, appointed at the 
convention of the national educational socie- 
ty in July, 1895, has been completed and will 
be submitted to the next convention. The 
committee consists of Henry Sabin of Iowa, 

L. Kiehle of Minnesota, A. B. Poland of 
New York, C. C. Rounds of New Hampshire, 
J. H. Phillips of Alabama, B. A. Hinsdale 
of Michigan, 8S. T. Black of California, W- S. 
Sutton of Texas, L. E. Wolf of Missouri, 
United States Commissioner of Education Har- 
ris, L. B. Evans of Georgia and C. R. Skin- 
ner of New York. 

The report says that for purposes of organi- 
zation, maintenance and supervision, nothing 
should be recognized as the unit smaller than 
the township or the county. The schooi dis- 
trict is the most undesirable system possible. 
Effecting this change wherever the district 
system prevails would conduce to effective- 
ness and simplicity of organization, economy 
in funds, equalization of taxation, and to a 
system of supervision which wouid produce 
better results. The eonsolidation of schools 
which are too small to employ profitably the 
time of one teacher, into larger schools, is fa- 
vored, when practicable, in order that better 
instruction may be provided than is now pos- 
sible. Every community should be required 
to raise a certuin sum forthe support of its 
schools as a pre-requisite to receiving its share 
of public money. A _ certain definite suim 
should be appropriated to each school out of 
the state funds, and the remainder should 
be divided in accordance with some fixed and 
established rule, a discrimination being made 
in favor of townships most willing to tax 
themselves for school purposes. 

One of the great hindrances to the improve- 
went of the rural school lies in its’ isolation, 
and its inability to furnish to the pupil that 
stimulative influence which comes from con- 
tact with others of his own age and advance- 
ment. The committee, therefore, recommends 
collecting pupils from small schools into 
larger and paying from the public funds for 
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their transportation, believing that in this 
way better teachers can be provided, more 
rational methods of instruction adopted and 
at the same time the expense of the school = 
terially lessened. There is a tendency to fil 

the rural schools with untrained, immature 
teachers. The establishment of normal train- 


ing schools, under competent instructors,with | 


short courses, each year of which shall be 
coinplete in itself, would do much to remedy 
this evil. The extension and adjustinent of 
the courses and terms of the state normal 
schools so as to constitute a continuous ses- 
sion would enable them to contribute more 
directly than now to the improvement of 
teachers of rural schools. The state would 
then be justified in demanding some degree 
of professional training from every teacher in 
the rural as well as in the city schools. 

The establishment of libraries, the prose- 
eution of the work of school extension by lec- 
tures and other means, the introduction of 
such studies as will have a tendency to con- 
nect the school and home, especially those 
having a direct bearing upon the everyday 
life of the community, and the necessity of 
applying the laws of sanitation to the con- 
structiun of rural schoolhouses, demand im- 
mediate attention. The rural schools are 
suffering from the want of intelligent super- 
vision. In every state some standard of qual- 
ifications, moral and intellectual, with some 
amount of actual experience, should be de- 
manded by-law from those who aspire to fill 
the office of superintendent or supervisor of 
schools. 

Good morals and good manners constitute 
an essential part of an educational equipment. 
The ineculcation of patriotism, of respect for 
law and order, of whatever tends to make a 
good citizen, is of as much importance in 
asmallas in a larger school. Regularity, 
punctuality, obedience, industry, self-control, 
are as necessary in the country as in the city 
school. Country school teachers should call 
to their aid the beautiful things in nature. 
Some important recommendations are made 
as to the instruction and discipline and the 
evils of attempting to grade rural schools as 
the city schools are graded, are set out at 
length. In connection with school exercises 
at the town or country center, once or twice 
a year, competitive examinations are not rec- 
ommended unless they are carefully guarded. 
The feature of social intercourse, the stimulus 
which comes from meeting with one’s mates, 
have advantages which ought not to be neg- 
glected. 

The report recommends negro teachers for 
negro schools. 


nee 

Our Prize Puzzle Contest.—Don’t forget this 
month is the word contest. If you have not 
seen it, look it up in the first issue for this 
month. No other puzzles will be given this 


month. 
—_ 


Just for Fun. 





Billy Buster: And I was then wrecked on 
a nun-inhabited island. Chariie Mash: By 
Jove! you must have had a jolly time of it. 





7 


‘““T was in Peekskill last week, says 
Chauncey Depew, ‘‘and went to call on two 
old friends, a widow and a maiden lady. Said 
the widow, ‘Well, IT married when I was 
quite young. My husband died and I had him 
cremated. In about two years I married 
again; he died and I had him cremated. I 
married a third time and lived to cremate 
him.’ ‘Ah,’ answered the maiden lady, 
‘wonderful are the ways of Providence. Here 
I’ve lived all these years and never have been 
able to get married to one man, and you’ve 
had husbands to burn.’ ”’ 


Free W o0l—Torker: W ‘ho was the greatest 
tariff reformer that ever lived? Corker: It 
must have been Abraham Lincoln. He put 
all the negroes on the free list, you know. 





**Ts it true, 
the sweetest?’ 

**‘Dunno, boss, ’deed I don’t. 
tasted de yudder kind.” 


’Nezer, that stolen chickens are 


I nebber 





‘*T wonder,’’ said Mrs Cumrox, thoughtfully, 
‘‘what that nice old-fashioned lady means by 
putting ‘P P 0’ on her card.”’ ‘‘That means 
she is going away,’’ replied her daughter. 
‘*Oh, I see, and she wants usto know that 
she is going to travel in a Pullman palace 
car. 
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30 YEARS 
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ARAEUMATISM COURED. 


DEAR SIRS: Feb. 12, 1897. 
We have used one bottle of your “5 DROPS,” 
and I must say it has done wonders. My wife, 
who has been troubled with Rheumatism for 
thirty years, has become another person. We had 
already tried’ everything that came under our no- 
tice, but failed to obtain relief until we read one 
of your advertisements, and concluded before we 
gave up all hope to try “5 DROPS.” How glad we 
were that we tried it cannot be expressed in 
words. It is a most wonderful remedy, and cured 
where everything else had failed. We recommend 
all our friends to use your remedy. You may use 
my name as areference. Gratefully yours, 
JOHN A. LINDSTROM, 
St. Helena, Neb. (Box 62.) 
WORTH ITS WEIGHT IN GOLD. 
Feb. 21, 1897. 
DEAR Srrs: I have been very badly afflicted 
with Sciatic Rheumatism for three years. Have 
doctored with some of the most eminent physi- 
cians, but found no relief until I saw your adver- 
tisement and sent for a bottle of your “5 DROPS,” 
and it has done me great good, and helped me 
wonderfully. Yourmedicineis worth: its weightin 
gold, and I thank God and you for my relief. 
Yours respectfully, 
ANNIE E. YOUNG, Araby, Md. 
NEURALGIA. 
March 1, 1897. 
DEAR SriRs: The medicine that you sent me has 
proved to bea blessing to my mother. She had 
Neuralgia for 15 years, and looked as though it 
would kill her. The doctors could not relieve her 
suffering one minute. She teok “5 DROPS” two 
or three days, and she has not felt it since. She is 
more grateful to you than words can express, 
Yours very truly, W.A. JARNAGIN, 
Redhouse, Granger Co., Tenn. 


If you have not sufficient confidence after read- 
ing these letters to send for a large bottle, send 
for a sample bottle, which contains sufficient med- 
icine to convince you of its merit. This wonder- 
ful curative gives almost instant relief, andisa 
permanent cure for Rheumatism, Sciatica, Neu- 
ralgia, Dyspepsia, Back- 
ache, Asthma, Hay Fever, 
Catarrh, Sleeplessness, 
Nervousness, Nervous and 
Neuralgic Headaches, 
Heart Weakness, Tooth- 
ache, Earache, Croup, “La 
Grippe,”’ Malaria, Creep- 
ing Numbness, Bronchitis 
and kindred diseases. 

“Five Drops” is the name 
and dose. Large bottles (300 doses), $1.00. Six 
bottles, $5.00. Sample bottle, prepaid by mail, 25 
cents. Not sold by druggists, only by us and our 
agents. Agents appointed in new territory. 


Swanson Rheumatic Cure Co., 
167 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


. COSTS NOTHING 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


Changed His Mind. 


A. F. CALDWELL. 





**Oh, it’s awful hot!’’ said Willie, 
** And it's been so all the morn.’ 
** Just the thing,’’ laughed Farmer Newcomb, 
**For our backw ard yellow corn!’’ 

**By to-morrow,’’ smiled Miss Bessie, 
‘“Pwill dry the mud up a good deal— 

Ted has waited near a week now 
To get out upon his wheel.’’ 

** And the doctor thinks,’’ said } 
‘If it keeps warm, without rain, 
The rheumatism wiil leave father, 

So he’ll be about again.’”’ 

Willie’s gloomy looks quite vanished, 
Smiles caused all the clouds to tlee— 
**T didn’t think it could do such good, 
It’s not a bit too hot for me!’’ 


Norah, 





What Dimple and Polly Did. 


A. H. D. 








HEY WERE just exactly 
alike, except that Polly’s 
had a_ blue hair ribbon 


while Dimple’s was red. 
Even their clothes match- 
ed precisely, for when 
their dollyships arrnved 
and their great-grandmoth- 
er—as Polly called grandma-—dressed them, 
she made twin garments from the tops of their 
tow heads to their little bronze kid slippers. 
And O, how dear they both were to their lit- 
tle mamas! And they had the queerest 
names! lf you guessed a year and a day you 
might never guess right, so I’ll save you the 
trouble. 

Hipopulomi and Hipopulami! 

They were too long names for everyday use 
and were shortened to ’Lami and ’Lomi, which 
did very well. ~ 

One day the dinner bell 
middle of the ‘* high tea’’ 
steps, with all the best dishes set out in fine 
array and ’Lami and ’Lomi, in their very 
best dresses, presiding over the lesser dollies. 

**O, dear!’’ said Polly. 

**O, dear,’’ said Dimple. 

**Le’s leave everything just as ’tis—it won’t 
take more’n a minute to eat dinner.’’ Polly 
lifted her short pettic oats carefully and edged 
past the ‘‘high tea.’’ Dimple followed, on 
the other side. 

**T ain’t a speck hungry. I won’t be gone 
long, "Lomi dear,’’ she said. But the dinner 
was too good to resist and their appetite grew 
with the savory dishes. Dimple got through 
first. She didn’t like custard me and Polly 
did, very much indeed. And mamma some- 
times let her have a very little second piece. 





rang right in the 
on the front piazza 


Dimple ran ont to the front steps, hum- 
ming a little tune. But something dreadful 


had happened during dinner time, and Dim- 
ple’s little tune stopped very suddenly. There, 
on the lowest step of all, lay a dolly without 
any head, and the broken pieces were scatter- 
ed all around. Carlo was a httle way off, and 
he certainly looked guilty. Dimple gave a 
ery of borror and gathered the headless doll 
into her arms. Was it "Lami or ’Lomi? Her 
heart thumped fast, and she hardly dared to 
look at the ribbon on the safe dollie’s hair. 
Then she spied a blue ribbon among the frag- 
ments on the luwer step. 

**O, I’m so glad it isn’t my 
cried, ‘‘I’m su glad!"’ 

Dimple wasn’t a bit selfish, as you will see 
in a minute, but she had to be glad just that 
first moment, with her own precious dolly sit- 
ting up there, drinking tea in perfect health. 

Sut the next thing, she thought of poor lit- 


*’Lami!’’ she 


tle Polly and puor little headless ’Lomi, and 
her gladness ended. 
**O, won't Polly feel dreadful—it’ll most 


break her heart. O, I’m so sorry!’’ She pick- 
ed up the pieces and tried to match them to- 


gether. The blue ribbon sent an idea spin- 
ning through her brain and almost taking 


away her breath. Down she sat and planted 
both elbows on her knees and began to enter- 
tain the little idea. It wasn’t easy work at 
all and Dimple’s face looked quite sober, and 
it took three minutes to get the sunshine back 
into it again. Then how it shone! She 
sprang up and snatched the red ribbon off her 
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WATCHING 


doll’s head and tied Polly’s blue one in its 
place. It only touk a second or two. 

‘“*There! now Polly won’t be so ’stressed, 
and I don’t mind—much.’’ She heard Polly 
coming through the hall, singing, too. 

**I guess I better go and feed the ducks,’’ 
she thought, and walked slowly away. 

When Polly came out on the piazza, the 
same dreadful sight that had startled Dimple 
met her eyes, and very much the same 
thoughts flew through her mind. She gave a 
gasp of relief at the sight of the ribbon on her 
was her own 


own; skLe thought it dolly’s 
head. 
**O, ’Lomi, "Lomi, I’m glad ’tisn’t you, all 


broken up to pieces!’’ she cried. ‘‘But 
where’s Dimple—poor Dimple! Won’t she feel 


awful when she knows ’bout ’Lami? I’m 
*fraid it’ll most kill her!’’ Polly looked ready 
tocry. ‘‘There’s ’Lami’s red hair ribbon 


down on the step and that’s how Dimple will 
know it’s her.’’ Polly’s grammar tripped 
there but it didn’t matter a bit, considering 
the beautiful thought that followed it so close- 
ly—the very same thought that had come to 
Dizzple! Polly gasped again over the hard- 
ness of it, but she faced it bravely. ‘‘Yes, 
I’ll do it,’’ she said aloud. ‘‘Good-bye, you 
little, dear "Lomi. You’re guvin’ to be Dim- 
ple’s baby now.’’ The red ribbon and the 
blue changed places again, and then Polly 
went round the house to find Dimple. 

Now papa had left the dinner table very 
soon after Dimple and had been sitting in his 
office window ever since, with the newspaper 
in his hands and his eyes looking round it at 
the little scene on the door steps. At first it 
puzzled him a gooa deal, until he discovered 
the little ribbon key that unlocked the mys- 
tery. And then how papa’s heart warmed to 
his little, unselfish girls! He tossed away 
the paper and hurried out to mamma in the 
kitchen. 

‘*Try to keep the children at the back of 
the house for half an hour, dear,’’ papa said. 
**Tli explain it by and by.’’ 

He picked up ’Lami and walked rapidly 
down the street. The toy shop was only a 
few blocks away and, fortunately, there was 
a head there exactly like ’Lami’s. So in a 
very short time, two whole, safe dollies were 
sitting on the piazza steps again, with the 
gilt-edged teacups before them. The ‘‘high 
tea’’ was going’ on in dignified silence and 
the broken pieces were all cleared away, 
when Polly and Dimple came back. Such as- 
tonished little mothers! Could they have 
been dreaming it all? No broken pieces on 
the lower step and no dolly without any head 
—and then Dimple caught sight of papa’s 
laughing eyes at the window, and Polly sud- 
denly found that one dolly had no ribbon at 
all on her hair! 

















FOR CRABS. 
Watching for Crabs. 


EDITH J. TADD. 





The cat and dog whose pictures are given 
herewith belong to some friends of ours who 
live in Boston, and spend the summer on one 
of the islands in Casco bay, off the coast of 
Maine. The cat, a huge fellow, of a dark yel- 
low, striped with a lighter yellow, was given 
them by Madame Marchesi of Paris, and ear- 
ly developed some very curious habits. His 
name is Toto and the only kind of food he 
enjoys is boiled lobster. The dog is a little 
Skye terrier named Teddy. They are great 
friends and both seem delighted when brought 
from their city home to the seashore. 

It is an unusual thing to see acat who is 
fond of water, but these two friends will sit 
by the hour in a boat or on the wharf, watch- 
ing the crabs. Teddy especially will sit for 
hours with his feet on the edge of a boat, so 
that the least jostle would throw him off, or 











New Cure for Kidney and Bladder. ‘Sineaese, 
Rheumatism, etc.—Free to Our Readers. 


Our readers will be glad to know that the 
new botanical discovery, Alkavis, has proved 
an assured cure for all diseases caused by 
uric-acid in the blood, or by disordered ac- 
tion of the kidneys or urinary organs. Itisa 
wonderful discovery, with a record of 1200 
hospital cures in 30 days. It acts directly 
upon the blood and kidneys, and is a true 
specific, just as quinine isin malaria. Rev 
W. B. Moore, D D, of Washington, testifies in 
the New York Christian Witness that Alkavis 
completely cured him of kidney and bladder 
disease of many years’ standing. Many ladies 
also testify to its curative powers in disorders 
peculiar to womanhood. So far the Church 
Kidney Cure company, 418 Fourth avenue, 
New York, are the only importers of this new 
remedy and they are so anxious to prove its 
value that for the sake of introduction they 
will send a free treatment of Alkavis prepaid 
by uiail to every reader of American Agri- 
culturist who is a sufferer from any form of 
kidney or bladder disorder, Bright’s disease, 
rbeumatism, dropsy, gravel, pain in back, fe- 
male complaints, or other affliction due to 
improper action of the kidneys or urinary or- 
gans. We advise all sufferers to send their 
names and address to the company, and re- 
ceive vhe Alkavis free. Itis sent to you en- 
tirely free, to prove its wonderful curative 
powers. 
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stand up to his neck in cold water, so that 
when he comes out he is shivering, watching 
these little animals. They seem to have no 
special object in view, for they never catch 
them. 

It is the edible crab that they watch, but on 
the New England coast these do not grow to 
their full size, and. the natives take no ac- 
count of them, so they are found in great abun- 
dance. 

The habits of the crab are curious. They 
have 10 legs and the two front ones,which are 
the largest, are armed with pincer-like claws. 
If pursued the crab does not have to turn 
around, but can walk backwards or toward 
either side. Their bodies are incased ina 
strong hard shell which does not grow with 
them, so they cast off their whole coating, in- 
cluding the covering of the eyes, the claws 
and so forth, once every year. Ifa crab loses 
or injures any of its limbs it has the curious 
power of reproducing it. They breathe by 
means of gills attached to each side of the 
chest. Many pleasant and profitable hours 
may be spent watching the habits of crabs 
and other animals, whether at the seashore or 
in the country. 


I 


Make a Five-Pointed Star. 
LEWIS C. MORRISON. 





AsI read L. A. D.’s letter regarding the 
five-pointed stars in our flag, I wondered if 
any of our Tablers knew how to make a five- 
pointed star with one clip of the scissors. 
This is the way: Take a square piece of 
paper, and fold directly in the middle, either 

















/ 


vertically or horizontally. It will look like 
Fig 1. Then bring corner 6 up toa, cross, 
and it will look like Fig 2. Fold triangle d 
across line bc and it will look like Fig 3. Fold 
angle x across line d, and Fig 4 will appear. 
Cut along line z and you will have a five- 
pointed star. Try it, and write and tel! me 
how you succeed. 


The Young Folks’ Table. 








The Letter Circles.—The first member of 
Circle 7, which was organized on April 30, 
reports that the letters have not yet got back 
to her. They have had time to get around. 
Where is the delay? The sixth member of 
Circle 1 says the letters have passed her once 
but have not come uround again. is anybody 
delaying ths circle?—In reply to Alice B. K., 
a good many names are waiting here, yours 
among them, to get names enough of persons 
about the same age. Names come in Steadily 
and one or two circles will be formed in a 
few weeks. 

In reply to Nettie B. Allen: If the mem 
bership of your circle (No8is widely scatter- 
ed) wait a while longer; then if the letters 
don’t come back write to the Young Folks’ 
Editor, and we will investigate. 





How Much Did the Merchant Lose?—A man 


purchased a hat for $5 and handed the mer- 
chant a $50 bill to pay for it; the merchant 
being unable to change it sent it to a broker, 
it changed and then gave the man who 
ought the hat $45. The broker, after the 
urchaser of the hat had gone, discovered the 
ill to be counterfeit and therefore returned it 
to the merchantZand received $50 good money 
How much did the merchant lose by the 
operation?—| Vera Gutchess. 





Leghorn Cows!—I am 12 years old, weigh 1044 


lbs and am 4 feet and 10 inches tall. When 
my mamma is away from home I stay and 
keep my seven brothers and sisters. One day 
my sister went to grandpa’s and had to pass 
some cows. When she came home she said 
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she passed some ‘‘Leghorn cows,’’ and she 
meant Jersey.—[Edna Coggeshall. 


Play with the Little Pigs.—My grandma 
thought it would be nice for me to write 
about my little pigs. I am 12 years old and am 
trying to raise some pigs. My uncle gave my 
brother and me a little pig when it was about 
three weeks old. We brought her up in a sack 
and put herin the haymow and fed all the 
time. After a while we got her tamed so we 
could take her down town. One day three 
big mastiff dogs got after me. I grabbed my 
pig and the dogs fought until a man across 
the street caught up a knife and scared the 
dogs away so I could get home. Quitea 
while after that she had nine little thorough- 
bred Chester Whites. Two died and aftera 
while the mother got sick and died. The little 
pigs are yetting along nicely and we take 
them into the haymow and play with them. 
We feed them milk and soaked corn.—([Clif- 
ford Burus. 


Pet Hen Never Had a Tail.—I have a sister 
May and a biother Will. I wash and wipe 
dishes and hunt eggs. I think itis heaps of 
fun to climb around in the hay. We have 12 
cats and kittens. Will has a pet hen named 
Liddy that never had a tail. May had two 
Bantams and a rooster and I had a Bantam 
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hen, but all four died. I have a half Bantam 
hen.—[Eva L Van Housen. 








Likes to Watch the Birds.—I want to find out 
if any of you can tell me what this bird is. 
I caught him May 30, 1897, in the northern 
part of Massachusetts. His bill was about an 
eighth of an inch long and crooked at the 


oint. His eyes are large and deeply sunk in 
is head. Flat head and body, body thin and 
wide. About size of a chickadee, a very long 


tail with very sharp black quills. 


Wings 
longer than tail or body. 


Breast light gray. 


Back dark gray mixed with brown. Wings 
brown with velvety appearance. Legs two 
inches long with very sharp toenails. While 


I held him he made a little chip noise, —_ 
ably of fright. I live on a farm and like 
to watch the birds.—[Pearl M. Smith. 





Who Welcomes the Flies !— 


We welcome the spring, 
We welcome the tlowers, 
And the birds that sing, 
The sunshine and showers, 
The nice warm breezes, 
The azure blue skies; 
But who ever welcomed 
The poor little flies? 
{Julia M. Rowley. 








THE HEAT PLAGUE OF AUGUST, 1896. 





Mrs. Pinkham’s Explanation of the Unusual Number of Deaths and 
Prostrations Among Women. 


The great neat plague of August, 1896, was not without its 
One could not fail to notice in the long lists of 
the dead throughout this country, that so many of 
the victims were women in their thirties, and 


lesson. 


women between forty-five and fifty. 


The women who succumbed to the pro- 
tracted heat were women whose energies 
were exhausted by sufferings peculiar to 
their sex; women who, taking no thought 
of themselves, or who, attaching no im- 
portance to first symptoms, allowed their 


female system to become run down. 


Constipation, capricious appetite, restlessness, 
forebodings of evil, vertigo, languor, and weake * 
ness, especially in the morning, an itching 
attacks one at 
night, or whenever the blood becomes 
Don’t wait 
too long to build up your strength, that 
Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound has spe- 
cific curative powers. You cannot do better 
than to commence a course of this grand 


sensation which suddenly 
overheated, are all warnings. 


is now a positive necessity! 
















medicine. By the ae 


of first symptoms you will see by the following letter what terrible suffering 














I would die. 


feelings. 
~ woman. 


got a bottle. 


me. 


came to Mrs. Craig, and how she was cured : 
**T have taken Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
, pound and think it is the best medicine for women in 
the world. Iwas so weak and nervous that I thought 
I could not live from one day to the next. 
lapsus uteri and leucorrhcea and thought I was go- 
ing into consumption. 
I had dragging pains in my back, burn- 
ing sensation down to my feet, and so many miserable 
People said that I looked like a dead 
Doctors tried to cure me, but failed. I had 
given up when I heard of the Pinkham medicine I 
I did not have much faith in it, but 
thought I would try it, and it made a new woman of 
I wish I could get every lady in the land to try it, for it did for me what 


I had pro- 


1 would get so faint I thought 


doctors could not do.”—Mrs. Satire Craig, Baker’s Landing, Pa. 














or A BICYCLE 


Any one may own a good High-Grade Bicycle without any 
outlay of money, by selling at home, among your friends, 


Baker's Teas, Spices and Baking Powder, 


Always of Highest Quality and Absolutely Fresh. 
J UST go among yon frie _- and sell a mixed order amountin 
8 


Bicycle; 


eycle; 





in total to 75 1 

200 lbs. for a Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s High- 
Grade Bicycle; 50 lbs. for a Decorated Dinner Set; 25 Ibs. 
for a Solid Silver Watch and Chain; 50 lbs. for a Gold W atch and 


Chain, Stem-Wind and Pendant Set, Waltham or Elgin Works 
fully warranted; 10 lbs. fora Solid Gold Ring; 15 Ibs. for a pair ir of 
Lace Curtains; 2 lbs. for a Typewriter; 30 ibs. for a Fairy Tri- 


9 lbs. for a Sewing Machine; 
10 lbs. for a Crescent Camera; 35 lbs. ‘for a Gramophone. 
We pay the express or freight U cash is sent with order. 
Send address on postal for Catalogue and Particulars. 


W. G. BAKER (DEPT. ), SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


for a Boys’ Bicycle; 100 lbs. for a Girls 


25 lbs. for an Autoharp; 
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Miss Arethusa’s Burglar. 


By Webb Donnell. 





BIAL SPOONER was sbell- 
ing seed cornin the barn 
doorway. The summer 
boariler was pulling wisps 
of hay from the mow and 
discussing with the farmer 
the important subject of 
the crops and the relation 

of the weather thereto. The only other occu- 
pant of the barn, old Dobbin, was coaxing 
for nubbins of corn. Suddenly Mr Spooner 
looked up and fixed his eyes upon a man pass- 
ing along the road. ‘‘That’s Mis’ Thusy’s 
burglar,’’ he said briefly. 

‘*Miss Thusy’s wh—vwhat?’’ said the sum- 
mer boarder, wheeling about suddenly and 
instinctively gathering her skirts about her. 

‘*Oh, you needn’t be scairt,’’ said ’Bial, 
soothingly, ‘‘he’s a tame burglar. MHain’t ye 
never seen a tame burglar?’’ 

‘*Well, I should say not,’’ said his compan- 
ion,loosening her skirts and going to the door 
to get a better view of the now disappearing 
figure. 

‘*Who tamed him?’’ she said. 

‘‘Why, Mis’ Thusy, of course,’’ said the 
farmer, breaking the small end from an ear 
of corn and throwing it into old Dobbin’s 
crib. ‘‘You see, Mis’ Thusy’s a powerful 
strong-willed an’ strong-minded, as well as 
strong-armed, individual. Nothin’ don’t 
never stump her. No, sirree! She jest takes 
the bull by the horns on all occasions. So 
when there begun to be burglaries all about 
the country, Mis’ ’Thusy she give out notice 
to all interested burglars thet they was wel- 
come to all the silver they could get in her 
house,—an’ she’s got lots of it, too,’’ ’Bial 
continued, ‘‘come down to her from the Ad- 
amses an’ the Doolittles an’ the Gammages. 
’'Twarn’t jest a bluff, neither, for Miss ’Thusy 
set right to work to get ready for ’em. Her 
hired gal’s a second cousin to my wife’s half- 
sister’s niece an’ she told us all about it. 

‘*Soon’s she’d given out her invitation to 
the burglars, Mis’ ’Thusy she got a carpenter 
an’ set him to work, first makin’ him swear 
he’d not let on what he was a-doin’ for her. 
She hed him cuta trap door in the dinin’ 
room floor, jest in front of the china and sil- 
ver closet, an’ right over the cistern. One 
side of the trap door was hinged underneath, 
an’ a spring put on that would jest hold the 
weight of the trap up plumb with the rest of 
the floor, but land! ef as much as a cat got 
onto that there trap, down he went, ker- 
plunk! into the cistern. The hired gal knew 
all about how that was, because she stepped 
onto the thing oue mornin’, witha dish of hot 
oatmeal in her hands before Mis’ ’Thusy had 
got downstairs an’ bolted the trap solid for 
the day, an’ down she went, ker-plunk! with 
the oatmeal dish a-settin’ upside down: on 
top of her head! Mis’ ’Thusy hed to let down 
three chairs, a grocery box an’ the Unabridg- 
ed dictionary before Sary Ann could climh 
out, an’ when she hed clim out, it took her’n 
Mis ’Thusy more’n an hour to fish out the 
chairs an’ the rest of the stuff, to get the cis- 
tern in proper shape to receive visitors agin. 
When Mis’ ’Thusy went to bed nights she’d 
leave a light burnin’ in the dinin’ room, an’ 
the winders unlocked. Then she'd slip the 
bolt that held the trap up solid, throw a rug 
over it, to make everything look nat’ral, an’ 





leave the closet door invitin’ly open. Then 
she’d go off upstairs. 
‘*Well,the thing worked to perfection. Mis’ 


’Thusy was woke up ‘bout 1 o’clock one 
mornin’ by a yell an’ a bang an’ a splash thet 
pretty near riz the roof. The first yell was 
follered by others quite similar. About two 
minutes later Mis’ ’Thusy was down cellar 
with a lamp, holdin’ a conversation through 
the wire gratin’ at the top of the brick work 
of the cistern, with Sary Ann on the cellar 
stairs. 

‘* *Say,’ says the burglar, ‘let me out of 
here right quick, will ye, this water’s awful 
wet an’ clammy.’ 

‘“**How came you 
’Thusy, calmly. 
***Don’s know,’ says the burglar, ‘The 


in there?’ says Mis’ 
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world turned over, or the bottom dropped out 
or something, an’ I landed here in five feet o 
water.’ 

os *Welt,* 
bottom ain’t hkely to drop out of the cistern, 


says Mis’ ’Tbusy, dryly, ‘The 
so you can lest perfectly easy now. Good- 
night an’ pleasant dreams!’—an’ with that she 
started off up the cellar stairs, the burglar 
begging to be let out till she was out of hear- 
in’. 

‘*Before mornin’, Sary Ann said, it began 
to rain an’ the water commenced to run into 
the cistern, so’t when Mis’ ’Thusy went down 
with a lamp next mornin’ only the burglar’s 
head was visible, an’ he hed to hold that 
pretty high to keep his chin out of the water. 
Mis’ ’Thusy noticed it an’ says, sort of sar- 
castic,‘ Pears to me you hold your head pretty 
high for a man in your sitooation’ says she. 

‘*The burglar warn’t nowhere near so chirk 
as he hed been the night before, an’ he jest 
begged to be let out. The water was still 
risin’, ye see, an’ the footin’ was gettin’ 
mighty onsartain. Mis’ ’Thusy she looks at 
him in an interested sort o’ way, peerin’ in 
through the gratin’. Then she goes off up- 
stairs agin, without sayin’ a word, the bur- 
glar a-pleadin’ fit to meit a heart o’ stun. 

**She was awful busy that forenoon, a-mak- 
in’ up her report as correspondin’ secretary 
of a branch of the Society for the prevention 
of cruelty to anemiles that hed been started 
here, an’ she forgot all about the burglar till 
nigh ’leven o’clock. She see the rain was 
kinder holdin’ up, so she teld Sary Ann to 
go outside an’ pour water down the cistern 
spout, while she was down talkin’ with the 
burglar; meanin’, of course, for the girl to 
sorter let it drizzle down into the cistern. 
But Sary Ann got kinder warmed up to her 
work,an ’ sorter ‘thusiastic, an’ she poured 
the water down by bucketfuls, dippin’ it 
out of a hogsbead thet was settin’ outside. 

**Great Hosea! how it poured into thet cis- 
tern! What little there was left of the bur- 
glar stickin’ out of the water turned white’s a 
sheet. He thought there’d ben a cloud-busi, 
an’ thet his end had come. 

‘*When Mis’ ’Thusy got down stairs you 
better bl’ieve he was in a frame o’ mind! She 
let on thet she was ondecided whether to call 
in the sheriff an’ let the burglar get ten years 
or give this poor errin’ sinner a chance. 
Said she leaned a leetle toward givin’ him a 
chance ef the ~roper arrangements could be 
made. The water meantime was comin’ iu 
like a flood. Finally Mis’ ’Thusy told the 
burglar he could take his ch’ice ’twixt the 
sheriff an’ workin’ on her farm for two years 
for his board ’n’ clo’s; an’ the burglar, with 
the water a-runnin’ into his mouth, gurgled 
out thet he’d hev the latter. 

‘*Then Mis’ ’Thusy went upstairs an’ called 
off the cloud-bust with the pink sunbunnit 
on. They shoved down through the trap door 
a short ladder thet hed been"made after Sary 
Ann dropped into the cistern, an’ the bur- 
glar, awful shaky on his legs an’ white ‘round 
the gills, managed to crawl up an’ tumble in 
a heap on the floor. 

‘*Mis’ ’Thusy she got him onto the settee 
an’ he’t rocks an’ piled ’em all over him. 
Then she poured cam’mile tea an’ thorough- 
wort an’ painkiller an’ Dr Jackson’s world re- 
nowned life invigerater down him till the 
burglar ‘lowed he wished she’d a-left him in 
the cistern, as he’d heerd drowndin’ was a 
wore peacefuller way of endin’ your days. 
But he kim out of it, ’n he’s worked reg’lar 
for Mis’ ’Thusy ever sence.’’ 

Mr Spooner threw the last nubbin of corn 
into old Dobbin’s crib. 

‘*f do’ know for sure whether there’s any 
truth 1m it,’’ he said, ‘‘ but the gossips ’round 
here do say thet Mis’ ’Thusy’s thinkin’ of 
commutin’ his sentence to imprisonment for 
life.’”’ 





The Wincopipe. 


FRANK H. SWEET. 





When the wincopipe blooms, the day will be 
bright, 
And bourgeoning trees with songs will be 


gay; 
The roses will bloom, and hearts will be light, 
And all that is somber will vanish away. 





Onward to the Ocean. 
MINNIE LEONA UPTON. 


High on a tree-clad mountain a little spring 
welled up, 

A fountain of sparkling crystal in an emerald- 
bordered cup. 

Hither the forest songsters fluttered with joy- 
ous song 

And on its tlower-jeweled verge made merry 
all day long. 

Hither the hare and squirrel 
noiseless tread 

To drink of its cooling waters, then back to 
the forest sped. 

And dearly it loved its lovely home, 
merry comrades all, 

But from far below in the valley it seemed to 
hear a call, 

And in its heart grew a longing for some- 
thing far away, 

A feeling too deep for expression, that drew 
it day by day, 

Till timidly down the 
way along, 

Singing the while, like a frightened child, a 
murmuring little song, 

Wider it grew, and deeper, nearing the grassy 


hastened with 


and its 


mountain it felt its 


a 


ale, 

Till from its depths a weary man filled full a 
shining pail 

And quaffed it with thanksgiving and bathed 
his weary brow; 

And the rivulet’s song grew glad and strong, 
as the man went back to his plow. 

And still 1t hurried onward, till at length it 
turned a mill 

And blended its voice with the millstone’s 
roar with a hearty and right good will. 

Cuan aan ever onward, tillon its shining 
tide 

The white-winged ships went sailing out to 
the ocean wide, 

And mingling with the billows it murmured 
deep and low, 

‘*T have learned my lesson of life at last, it 
was hard, but ’tis grand to know.’”’ 





A Cave Which Deserves Fame. 





The illustration on Page 46 represents the 
entrance to Penn cave, Penn’s vailey, Center 
county, Pa, a remarkable natural curiosity. 
It is situated on an eminence, more than 1000 
ft above sea level, and is the possession of 
two brothers, prominent farmers, Samuel and 
Jesse Long. The cave is a little more than 
3000 feet in length, varying in width from 12 
to 50 ft, and in bight frum eight to 75 ft. The 
temperature at the entrance and inside 1s from 
40 to 45 degrees the year round, being the 
warmer in the winter. The entrance to the 
cave is at the bottom of a large sink hole, ful- 
ly 60 feet below the level of the surrounding 
surface. Transit through the cave is made in 
a boat, as the bottom is entirely covered with 
a lake of pure, crystal water, in depth from 12 
to 50 feet at its lowest ebb. In this lake 
abound hundreds of Jake and mountain trout, 
some of them unusually large. Penn cave is 
renowned for the warvelous picturesqueness 
of its scenery, stalactites and stalagmites in 
the greatest profusion, and in all manner of 
representation, completely covering the rocky 
sides and top, and in the many overreaching 
chambers. A loud ‘‘hello’’ will reverberate 
from one end of the cave to the other, and 
persons conversing in a natural tone of voice 
at the entrance can be heard at the extreme 
end, over a half mile under the rocks. 

: a 

Mark Twain once listened to a missionary 
who made a long and pathetic appeal for 
funds wherewith to relieve misery and dis- 
tress in the slums. After listening to the ag- 
onizing story of suffering, Mark Twain said 
to himself: ‘‘For heaven’s sake, send that 
plate round, so that I can pour my sympathy 
into it. Il’ll give these four 100-dollar bills, 
and if I can get a piece of paper I’ll write a 
check tor something more. I can very well 
spare a little money for a cause like that.’’ 
But the lecturer went on talking, and as he 
talked Twain’s enthusiasm calmed, and the 
red flush of his sympathy became paler. ‘‘And 
when the missionary had been talking about 
haif an hour I had saved one of those bills, 
and when he had talked five minutes more 
two of those bills were mine again, and when 
he had been talking an hour I had won all 
four back, and, by gosh, when he finally did 
send that plate round I borrowed 10 cents out 
of it to pay my carfare home.’’ 














Gooseberry Preserves. 


ELEANOR M. LUCAS. 

Red Marmalade.—To every 8 lbs of goose- 
berries allow 1 quart of red currant juice and 
5 lbs of granulated sugar. The currant juice 
is obtained by simmering the currauts (as for 
jelly) in theirown juice and pressing through 
a bag. Select gooseberries that are perfectly 
ripe, the large, red and hairy ones. Cut off 
the tops and tails with a pair of scissors. 
Place tie currant juice in a preserving kettle 
and add the gooseberries. Simmer carefully, 
stirring frequently until the gooseberries are 
very soft, when rub through a tammy. Re- 
turn to the fire and boil 30 minutes, being 
careful not to allow it to burn. ‘Then add 
the sugar and boil 15 minutes longer. Turn 
into pots, etc, and when cold cover with egg- 
ed paper. This also cuts firm and is pronounc. 
ed excellent by all who have tasted it. 

Gooseberry Jelly.—Use green gooseberries and 
remove the tops and tails; place them in a 
kettle and stir and mash ever the fire to ex- 
tract the juice, when boil until very soft. 
Strain the pulp through a sieve, and again 
through a coarse flannel bag. Allow to a pint 
of juice ? lb sugar. Return the juice to the 
kettle and boil rapidly 20 minutes. Meanwhile 
place the sugar in a shallow baking pan, set 
it in a cool oven to become hot, stirring it at 
times so it will not melt into lumps. When 
ready, add the hot sugar to the juice, boil 10 
minutes, allow to cool a littie and pour into 
glasses. When cold cover with paper. Half 
eurrant and gooseberries make a good jelly 
also. 

Compote of Gooseberries.—Use fruit not over 
Tipe, top and tail them and pour over them 
some boiling water; let stand for half a min- 
ute and pour into a colander and plunge 
them into cold water with-which has been 
mixed a tablespoonful of vinegar. This pre- 
serves the color of the fruit and it will retain 
its bright green. Make a syrup of 10 oz sugar 
to 1 pint of water; let it simmer gently 10 
minutes, drain the gooseberries and use a 
quart tothe above proportion of sugar and 
water. Add tothe syrup and simmer gently 
until the fruit 1s tender without being broken, 
when turn out of the pan and serve hot or 
cold. This will be found an improvement on 
the usual gooseberry sauce. 

Gooseberry Pudding.—Put a quart of, green 
gooseberries into a saucepan with 2 table- 
spoonfuls of water. Boil until soft and pulp 
through a sieve; add 10 oz sugar, 1 oz butter 
and sufficient fine bread crumbs to make a 
thick consistency. Butter a pudding dish, 
pour the mixture in and bake 4 hour. Serve 
hot with sauce or cold with cream. 

Boiled Gooseberry Pudding.—Boil some 
gooseberries until soft enough to pulp through 
asieve. Toevery pint of pulp add 4 pint 
bread crumbs mixed with } lib flour. Beat 
well together and mix with three eggs well 
beaten, the grated rind of a lemon and 3 tea- 
spoon of cinnamon. Have ready a buttered 
mold, pour the mixture in, tie with a floured 
cloth and plunge into boiling water. The 
water should cume up three-quarters on the 
mold, and it must be kept. boiling at least 2 
hours. Turn the pudding onto a dish, sprin- 
kle with sugar and serve. This is nice served 
with a compote of gooseberries as a sauce, or 
use any sweet sauce. No sugar ‘must be add- 
ed to the pudding before boiling as it would 
render the pudding heavy. Chocolate or cin- 
namon sauce are both good to serve with the 
pudding; and in this and preceding recipes 
rhubarb may be substituted for the gooseber- 
ries. 

Spiced Gooseberries.—Select green gooseber- 
ries and remove the stems and blossoms. To 
6 quarts of gooseberries allow 4 lbs sugar, 2 
tablespoons each of cloves and cinnamon and 
} teaspoonful mace with 1 pint of vinegar. 
Put the vinegar into a bowl,and tie the spices 
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IVORY SOAP 


It FLOATS 


“A cold bath is a good tonic and nerve bracer.” 


If 


Ivory Soap is used, it is a beautifier as well. 


Tre Procter & Gamate Co., Cin'Ti. 
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ina piece of cheesecloth and drop into the 
vinegar. {t is always wise to use the whole 
spices for pickling, as they are stronger in 
flavor. Allow the spices to remain in the 
vinegar 24 hours. Boil the sugar and goose- 
berries together 2 bours, or if you wish it thin 
like catsup, 1 hour of careful cooking will 
suffice. Now add the vinegar and bag of 
spices, let come to a boil and remove from 
the fire. Where the fruit is cooked until 
thick it may be put up in tumblers the same 
as for jelly, but if it is thin, pour into bottles 
or small jars and seal. 





A Convenient Door. 








One frequently desires for a particular 
place a wide doorway, but not a wide door. 
A wide door 

will not swing 

, readily, bunt a 


wide doorway is 
often needed to 
carry in large 
articles. In such 
a case have a 
wide doorway 
j and make a two- 
- thirds and a une- 
third door to fit 
the opening, the 
one- third door 
to remain closed 


| 











_ 
ld 
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by except when the 

dee | 2.+| wide entrance 

/ ieee Te UTy. is needetl, bolted 
at top and bot- 


tom, while the two-thirds door swings open and 
to for ordinary use. If preferred, the wider 
door can be hinged to the narrower, tbe 
latch or knob coming next to the casing. 


ea gaelllliaincaects 

The Natural Education,as exemplified hy the 
Tadd system recently illustrated in these col- 
umns, is worthy of investigation and thought 
by all those engaged in the teaching profes- 
sion. The teacher of experience is aware that 
if he will promote a deep and profitable inter- 
est in his school, he must teach many things 
besides book-studies. In our common schools, 
especially, there will always be a number of 
small children who, not yet having learned 
to read understandingly, will have no means 
of interesting themselves and must depend 
mainly upon the teacher for the interest they 
take while in school. This probably is the 
most critical period of their lives. Whatever 
impression is now made upon them is lasting. 
If there they become disgusted with the dull- 
ness and confinement of school, and associate 
the idea of pain and repugnance with that of 
learning from books by rote, who can describe 
the injury done to their minds? If, on the 
other hand, the teacher is really skillful, and 
excites in them a spirit of inquiry and leads 
them in the proper methods of training hand, 
eye and mind to work together, as_ the ‘‘nat- 
ural’’ education sets forth, and to feel that the 
school is a happy place even for children, 
it is one great point gained.—[James Lovely, 
Wisconsin. 

If the Feather Beds are not used during 
the summer months, they should be hung on 
a line in a-cool, light room and turned veca- 
sionally, to keep them fluffy. 








Canning Berries.—If berries are canned as 
soon as they are picked from the vines, they 
will retain their color. 


The syrup should be 











Women’s Shirt Waists. 


SHIRT WAISTS 
—of extra quality 
black India, soft 
detachable collar 
of same material, 
i six pleats across 
front, yoke back, 
i with five 
box pleats, 
yy lined throughout. 
ty Real value, $5.00; 











tra heavy, 
Taffeta Silk, very 
ful pleated front, 
box pleat back, 
newest shape sleeves, finished with 
soft cuff. Real value, $6.75; our 
price $4.85 


House Gowns. 


HOUSE GOWNS—of Percale, in 
light and dark colorings, full Watteau 
back, wide skirt: Previous price, 75 
cents; now 


HOUSE GOWNS—of good quality 
Lawn, full back, belted in; at waist, 
inside tight-fitting lining, skirt full 
three yards wide,trimmed with lace 
and braid. Previous price, $1.25; now 7§c 


HOUSE GOWNS—of sheer Lawn, 
daintily trimmed with lace and em- 
broidery, skirt three and one-half 
yards wide, inside waist, choice color- 
ings. Previous prices, $1.25 and 


$1.50; now $1.00 


60c 


Mail orders promptly and accurately filled. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
STEVENS’ CELEBRATED CHAIR, 


Improvement over all. 
For library or sick room. 
Every known position 
for comfort. Simple toachild. 
No home complete without 
one. 

















Prices Reduced. 
WHEEL 
= a 
For In- ; 
valids. All styles, built on new 


Wand practical methods at moder- 
Z ate prices. 
== Catalogue free. 


STEVENS CHAIR CO., 29? S!*th Sti, pa, 
hot when berries are put into it, then they 
will not turn pale.—{Aunt Harriet. 


If Jellies Are Sealed when hot they will not 
mold on top.—[{Aunt Harriet. 

















Will some one through these columns please 
tell me a successful way to can peas, beans 
and sweet potatoes.—| Venus. 
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TALK AROUND THE TABLE. 


Sawhorse Versus Bicycle.—The excuse most 
women give for having a bicycle—that they 
need the air and out-of-door exercise—led me 
to think, Perhaps I too need more out-of-door 
exercise. I have made a practice of pulling 
grass and weeds for my ‘‘sbut-in’’ fowls, 
but they say that does not exerc‘se all the 
muscles, so I have found another way. I can- 
not leave baby, as T have no maid, and I can- 
not leave my work many hours at a time. We 
had an old building torn down last fall and 
the old boards are piled in the back yard. I 
caught an idea. The boards and an ax are 
my substitute fora wheel. Every day I take 
my ‘‘spin.’’ I get out in the yard near the 
door and within hearing of the baby, and 
then I smash, chop and split till I feel that 
iny muscles are exercised and have something 
to show for the time spent. I have inhaled 
fresh air, and got up a good circulation of 
the blood, which are the advantages of a spin 
on a wheel. Asthe boards diminish and are 
burned, I feel Iam doing good in several. 
ways. I know 1am as healthy now as, and in 
five years will be healthier than, most of the 
women who ride bicycles.—[Wild Cassie. 


Courteous People certainly have no charity 
for such antiquated ideas as those advocated 
in a recent Table speech by J. L. H. It is 
well to be charitabie with all reasonable op- 
yonents, but ogies are hardly to be tolerated. 
Preacher. 





Golden Gossips.—Have you ever met her, 
dear friends? The woman whose mood you 
can never predict, who gives you a stone 
when you ask for bread, and then when you 
expect the stone gives the generous loaf? The 
woman who is full of loving kindness one 
day and keen edged satire the next? Alas, 
I fearthat I who am throwing stones live 
ina glass house myself. Indeed, I think 
that most of us are too much the victims of 
our moods. Everyone has known the smart 
which follows the sharp word or the coolness 
of the friend. We have stepped out from a 
neighbor’s door with a glow of pleasure per- 
meating our whole being because of the gra- 
ciousness of that woman’s words. And again 
we have been chilled as though with a biting 
north wind by cold indifference and half- 
veiled sarcasm. The cheery laugh and kind- 
ly word: cost an effort sometimes, but no one 
can count their vaiue. They are the cup of 
cold water given ‘‘in his name.’’ Let us not 
begrudge them. Gracious words and manner 
need not be hypocrisy, even though you do 
not love your caller. Your nature and hers 
may not harmonize; you may be weary and 
disappointed. Yet there is a common inter- 
est somewhere; find it and give her of your 
best. Oh, if we could only drop the unkind 
gossip, the little cutting speeches and the 
idle words so common among us, and become 
what Mrs Whitney has called ‘‘golden gos- 
sips,’’ with kind words of all and for all! 
How infinitely better our little spans of life 
might be!—(H. L. 8S. 


A Husband for Every Good Girl.—I don’t be- 
lieve when it came home to himself D. Sex- 
ton would marry a woman without virtue or 
honor. The tendency of Tablers’ letters is to 
advise marrying; if you cannot marry a rich 
man, then marry a poorman. If you cannot 
marry a good man, marry a scoundrel. Only 
be sure you marry some one. Take your 
chances of reforming him and living happily 
with him. To a great deal of this I say, 
Don’t. There 1s too much of marrying in 
haste and repenting at leisure. If you area 
bright girl and a gooa one,there will be a good, 
sensible man who will want you. Don’t get 
alarmed if you refuse the first offer and think 
you will never have another. Make yourself 
good, bright and useful. Then you will be in 
demand and able to choose the best. Choose 
asound, sensible, good man, one you can 
love for his good qualities, no matter if he is 
end your chances of prospering and living 

appily with him are a hundred times bright- 
er than with some poor, weak-minded fellow 
who has inberited a fortune. Don’t marry 
your inferior in brains, principle or energy. 
Don’t warry a man beneath your station in 
life, because it is doubtful if your thoughts 
and aspirations and his will ever be the same. 
With many girls it seems a mania to get mar- 
ried. They must have a beau before they are 
out of short dresses and married before they 
are out of their teens. They do not know the 
awful responsibilities that are before then. 
You girls who, throagh earnest, patient appli- 
cation, have got an education, capable of 
bringing you an income of $30 to $50 per 


mouth, go very siow when the man asks you 
to marry him, and he earning only $15 to $20 
per month. The business world rates him as 





MOTHERS AND 





DAUGHTERS 








A COOL PLACE ON A HOT DAY-—See Page 44. 


would serve as stepping stones to lift 


your inferior. Just let that fellow wait until 


he proves himself as smart as you. If he 
doesn’t improve, he is lacking. Don’t marry 
him, but in the meantime go on improving 


yourself. There is _a_ good, sensible, honest 
man for every good girl in the land. Don’t 
marry any other, but wait for him. He will 
come around.—| Nicholas. 


I Am Amused to read the deserved ‘‘raking 


over’’ J. L. Hersey receives. He seems to 
have some very decided opinions upon the 
‘*smart woman,’’ but I believe he is mistaken 
to a certain degree, and perhaps he will fol- 
low the example of F. H. Richardson and 
own up after a while. If he wants the kind 
of wife he describes, then I think a semi-bar- 
barian will fill the bill just exactly. I am an 
equal rights man, but I say, along with Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton, that ‘‘The time isn’t ripe 
just yet.’’ Let them wait 15 or 20 years long- 
er and in the meantime agitate the question 
and secure a thorough education, so they can 
vote intelligently upon all the vital questions 
of the day. I predict that 20 years from now 
there will be equal suffrage in every state in 
the Union, with the possible exception of the 
southern staves. A law was enacted in our 
state last winter, debarring a man from vot- 
ing who cannot read and write the English 
language. I consider this a step in the right 
direction. I wonld like to know what busi- 
ness a@ man has for voting when he is unable 
= read the ticket.--|Mike L. of South Da- 
cota. 


Little by Little.—In life we often seek great 
things and fail to see the little ones that 


us to- 
ward our ideal. Be careful that you improve 
the opportunities that now lie about you. Do 
not waste time by fretting for advantages that 
are beyond. Do not limit your aspirations, 
however, and little by little, lesser victories 
will lead to great ones, until by persevering 
you may some day reach the goal and achieve 
the success that in time past seemed so dis- 
tant and impossible.—{| Teacher. 
caiaaemeageadaliiaiiaimsien 
‘“*If anyone should call this 
Mary, say that I am not well,’’ 
tress to her newly engageu servant. 


afternoon, 
said a mis- 
**T’m 


afraid I ate a little too much of that rich 
pudding for lunch, and it, or something 
else, has bronght ona severe headache, 


am going to lie down.’’ A few woments later 
the mistress, from her room near the head of 
the stairs, heard Mary say to two aristocratic 
women who called for the first time: *‘ Yes’m, 
Mrs B— is at home, but she ate so much pud- 
ding for lunch she had to go to bed.’’ 





**Dick has broken his promise.’’ 
‘*Never mind, he’ll make another just as 
good.’’ 





‘*How’s Ryder getting on with that breach 
of promise suit?’’ 

**Compromised it.”’ 

**Indeed?’’ 

**Yes, he bought her a wheel.”’ 





Could you give me something 
to prevént my husband from talking in his 
sleep? Ductor: Give him a chance to say 
something in the daytime. 


Mrs Hooley: 














Largest package—greatest economy. 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 



























Chicago. St. Louis. New York. Boston, 
Philadelphia. 
CURED. Box Free. Mrs. B. 


BED WETTING 


Rowan, Milwaukee, Wis. 





BED WETTING CURED. Sample FRE! 
Dr.F.E. MAY,Bloomington,I) 
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A Magnificent.... 


ART BIBLE 


We are gratified to announce tnat we have secured, upon exceptional terms, the entire first edi- 
tion of the new popular issue of that superb work (hitherto issued only in a sumptuous Edition de 
Luxe, limited to 250 numbered copies, and retailing at $100 per set) 


THE SELF-INTERPRETING BIBLE 


This unique and beautiful work has been welcomed by our foremost religious teachers and authorities 
as “the most important religious publication of the century”; and we believe that this does not over- 
state the fact. It is, indeed, a striking and brilliant conception, typically characteristic of, and possi- 
ble only to, our own day. Nothing like it—nothing approaching it—has ever before appeared. 


“THE ONE TRUTHFULLY ILLUSTRATED BIBLE” A New Revelation. 


Think of a Bible whose events are as real as if you stood with the 
Prophets or the Disciples in the Holy Land itself; whose memora- 
ble incidents and famous scenes are illustrated from original photo- 
graphs ot the actual places where they occurred; whose obscure 
passages are all explained by a wonderful series of graphic notes and 
commentaries which iluminate every page and chapter of the Scrip- 
tures; whose difficult names are all pronounced; which is, indeed, a 
veritable encyclopzedia of Biblical knowledge; a Bible that is, in 
short, more real, more plain, more interesting than the most accom- 
plished Bible teacher can make it 

It is not merely a book for scholars and expositors—though it is a 
wonderful aid to these; it is still more—a Bible for the home, for the 
family circle, for the children; a Bible which young and old will read 
with a new and deepened interest, with a larger understanding, 
with a new sense of the marvelous power of “The Book of Books.’ 
Nothing could better describe it than the title which it bears, the Self- 
Interpreting Bible. 

This new Bible is, in truth, “like unto a new revelation.” It 
lends to the Scriptures that clearness and real interest absolutely nec- 
— to make Bible reading entertaining and profitable in the highest 

egree. 

You cannot understand its unique power or its wondrously illu- 
minating effect until you have seen itand readit. Then you will 
understand that you cannot do without it, that you must have it. 


Its Supreme Excellence 


j It is the one truthfully illustrated Bible ever published. 
a It presents not pictorial fiction, but large, beautiful photo- 
graphs of actual Biblical scenes. These were taken on the spot by a 
special photographic expedition sent out to Palestine and the East 
solely for this purpose, and costing over $25,000. There are four hun- 
dred and forty of these, 8x10 inches in size, covering every spot of 
memorable interest throughout the entire Bible. In themselves 
these constitute a possession of almost priceless value. 
9 It is the most fully, vividly and comprehensively annotated 
‘ Bible ever published. None other can compere with it for 
clearness and ease of understanding. This alone would make it 
the most desirable edition of the sacred Word known. 


>. a +t | 3 Taken together these unique and remarkable features, 
LARGE = \ ee | Z . ® combined as they are with all the aids that typographical art 
< y oe SUPERB can supply—large clear type, and bindings that allow the volumes to 


CLEAR TYPE ) COLORED PLATES| Medi, rth, cp ret and eutareatalig Bins yor pabliared "ass 
FOUR SUPERB VOLUMES—OVER 2,000 QUARTO PAGES 


440 FULL-PAGE PHoTocRaPHs| Ajj Exceptional Opportunity 


Size of Page, 9x11 1-2 Inches. 
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When the publishers of McClure’s Magazine became acquainted with the fact that this superb work was nearing completion, they immediately 
arranged for the entire first edition, making especially favorable terms, on the condition that only # limited number of sets were to be offered in 
each section of the country. These are to be used for the purpose of introducing a few sets into each community, preparatory to the regular sub- 
scription canvass (when the price of the books will be nearly double that at which they are now offered). At last this remarkable work is complete, 
and as a special inducement to those who subscribe for the magazine now, we make this offer: 


THE PAYMENT OF ONE DOLLAR SECURES THE FULL SET [  exmase use nus onpen nuanx 
Bring or send #1 to MCCLURE’S MAGAZINE BIBLE CLUB, and the entire set MeSLURE’S MAGAZINE BIBLE CLUB 


(Four Superb Volumes) of this Magnificent Biblical Library, in cloth binding, will 
be forwarded at once, together with a year’s subscription or renewal to McClure’s Mag- Inclosed find $1, for which please send to my address a 
azine, the balance payable at the rate of $1 monthly for one year. The Half-Morocco Complete set of THE SELF-INTERPRETING BIBLE, in 
binding, which we strongly recommend, is only 25 cents a month extra, and the full binding, including a year’s subscrip- 
Morocco style, especially desirable for presentation, is 75 cents a month extra. RE- tion (or renewal) to McCLURE’S MAGAZINE. 

MEMBER, $1.00 secures immediate possession of the entire set in any style of binding, I agree to pay the balance in 12 equal monthly payments. 
and you and your family have the use and benefit of the volumes during the whole 
year you are paying for them. Our implicit faith that the superb volumes will not only 
meet but surpass expectation, is shown by sending the entire set on receipt of only 
$1.00. Further than this, anyone receiving the set, who is not in every way satisfied, 
may return the volumes within a week, and remittance will be promptly refunded. __ 68 


McCLURE’S MAGAZINE BIBLE CLUB, 141 East 25th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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CABLED FIELD AND HOG FENCE, 


Cabled Poultry, Garden and Rabbit Fence, Steel 
Web Picket Lawn Fence, Steel Gates, Steel Posts, 
Steel Wire Fence Board. The best complete line of 
smooth wire fencing. Catalogue free. 


DeKALB FENCE CO., 6 High St., DeKalb, |ll. 






















with Wide Tires. Any size and 
width of tire wanted. Hubs to fit 
any axle. Saves labor. No resetting 
tires. Catalogue free. Address 

BMPIRE MFG. CO., Quincy; Ill. 





AGENTS’ OUTFIT FREE. Neeven. 
pay 

2 , big money. ~ 

wemets usar” BICYCLEAD 

Fally guaranteed. Shipped anywhere (A) 

on approval, direct from o 

ALP 


ENE CYCLE CO., Dept. G67. Cincinnati,0. 
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in a town. 
agency now. 









good seller. 
1895. 





them hereafter. 















iy shock. Pull and it’s fast. 

Ties itself. Costs less thanstring. 
Never wears out. Thousands easily sola 
Good profits. 
It isa valuable agency. 
SAMPLES THREE SIZES, FOR FIVE CENTS 


Testimonials of Agents who have sold the 


Holdfast Gorn Binder. 


“Found the Binders in a store at Meadville. I was told they were not a 
Had no trouble to sell what they had quick. This was in 
In ’9% got a eouple of spare days and took orders for 3000,” 


“Gave entire satisfaction to every one. 
year will serve as an introduction to this year’s sales, 
All who have used them will recommend.” 


“‘Isjust what the farmers want and need. Sold 10,835 in se 
days; delivered them in two days. my y 
coming season.” J. B. FEATHER, Roaring Spa, Pa. Box 25. 


J. C. BoorsE, Kulpsville, Pa., says:—‘: After being used @ 
. @ lot ofthem sold at public sale in February last a 
for $1.30 per 100 ties. 
would not have sold as well out of 
season.” 










WRITE NOW 
NEVER 
WAIT 








Used on every 


Get your town 


LESLIE Hunt, Tyrone, Pa. 


The 5000 that I sold last 
Easy to sell 


Eias CassEL, Worcester, Pa, 


Expect to sell more this 


Shows they are liked or 


He bought five 
thousand in 1396, TIE co., 


Box 18, 
Unadilla, N. Y. 














STANDARD RURAL BOOKS. 


Poultry, Fruits, Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Dairying, Etc. 


Sent, Postpaid, on Receipt of the Advertised Price. 


Stewart’s Shepherd’s Manual, 


{{By Henry STEWART. A valuable practical 
treatise on the sheep for American farmers and 
sheep growers. It is so plain that a farmer or 
a farmer’s son, who has never kept a sheep, 
may learn from its pages how to manage a 
flock successfully, and yet so complete that 
even the experienced shepherd may gather 
many suggestions from it. The results of on 
sonal experience of some years with the char- 
acters of the various modern breeds of sheep, 
and the sheep raising capabilities of many 
ortions of our extensive territory and that of 
anada—and the careful study of the diseases 
to which our sheep are chiefly subject, with 
those by which they may eventually be afflicted 
through unforeseen accidents—as well as the 
methods of management called for under our 
circumstances, are here gathered. Illustrated. 
Cloth, 12mo. 1.5 


American Horses and Horse Breeding. 


By JoHn Dimon. A new up-to-date book-on 
the history of horses from the earliest period 
todate. A standard authority on horses; em- 
bracing breeds, breeding, training, handling 
vicious horses, shoeing and general manage- 
ment. A modern and practical horse doctor 
on the causes, nature, symptoms, and treat- 
ment of diseases of all kinds. Full instruc- 
tions for buying, selling, training for speed, 
lriving in races, etc. 4838vo pages, including 
engravings. Cloth. 3.50 


Peach Culture. 


By Hon. J. ALEXANDER FULtTon. This is 
the only guide to peach culture on the Dela- 
ware Peninsula, and is the best work upon the 
subject of peach os for those who would 
be successful in that culture in any part of 
the country. It has been thoroughly revised 
and a large portion of it rewritten, bringing 
it down to date. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


Quince Culture. 


By W. W. MEECcH. 
for the Lt gy ma anc. 
quince, with descriptions 
enemies, diseases and th ir remedies. 
and enlarged edition. Cl 4, 12mo. 


An i'lustrated handbook 
cultivation of the 
ff varieties, insect 
New 
1.€0 


CATALOCUE FREE TO ALL 








The Dogs of Great Britain, America and 
Other Countries. 


New, revised and enlarged edition. Their 
breeding, training and management, in health 
and disease ; comprising all the essential parts 
of the two standard works on dogs by “‘Ston- 
henge.” It describes the best game and hunt- 
ing grounds in America. Contains over one 
hundred beautiful engravings, embracing 
most noted dogs in both continents, making, 
together with chapters by American writers, 
the most complete dog book ever published. 
Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 


A BC in Cheese Making. 


By J. H. Monrap. Ashort manual for farm 
cheese makers in cheddar, French cream cheese, 
neufchatel and skimmilk cheese. The second 
edition is written especially for the thousands 
of farmers’ wives and daughters who cannot 
attend a dairy school but who are eagerly 
wishing to make palatable and nutritious 
cheese for the home table and for the village 
market. It is certainly one of the best books 
published on home cheese making. 68 pp., 
8vo., illustrated, paper. -50 


American Dairying. 

By H. B. GurRLER. A practical treatise on 
dairy farming and the management of cream- 
eries. The book isintwo parts. I on private 
dairying, II on creamery management. Th part 
I, the herd, feed, management, milking, ripen- 
ing, salting, working and marketing are consid- 
ered. In part I], the creamery management 
patrons and more modern dairy machines and 
appliances are discussed. [Dllustrated. Cloth. 
12mo. 1.00 


Diseases of Horses and Cattle, 


By Dr. D. McInrosu, V. S., professor of vet- 
erinary science in the university of Illinois. 
Written expressly for the farmer, stockman 
and veterinary student. A new work on the 
treatment of animal diseases according to the 
modern status of veterinary science ‘has be- 
come a necessity. Such an one is this volume 
of nearly 400 pages, written by one of the most 
eminent veterinarians of ourcountry Iilus- 
trated. Cloth, 12mo. 1.75 





Allen’s American Cattle. 

By Lewis F. ALLEN. Their history, breed- 
ing and management. This book is considered 
indispensable by every breeder of live stock. 
The larg2 experience of the author in improv- 
ing the character of American herds adds to 
the weight of his observations, and has ena- 
bled him to produce a work which will at once 
make good his claims as a standard authority 
on thesubject. Illustrated. Cloth.12mo. 2.50 
Quinn’s Pear Culture for Profit. 

By P. T. QUINN, practical horticulturist. 
Teaching how to raise pears intelligently, 
and with the best results, how to find out the 
character of the soil, the best methods of pre- 
paring it, the best varieties to select under 
existing conditions, the best modes of plant- 
ing, pruning, fertilizing, grafting, and utiliz- 
ing the ground before the trees come into 
bearing, and, finally, of gathering and packing 
for market. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 1.00 


The American Standard of Perfection. 


The recognized standard work on poultry in 
this country, adopted by the American poul- 
try association. It contains a complete de- 
scription of ail the recognized varieties of 
fowls, including turkeys, ducks and geese; 
gives instructions to judges: glossary of tech- 
nical terms and nomenclature. It contains 278 
pages handsomely bound in cloth, embellished 
with title in gold on front cover. 7 1.00 
Kennel Secrets. 

By “AsHMoNT.” How to breed, exhibit and 
manage dogs. This magnificent book is a prac- 
tical monograph on dogs, written by Dr. J. 
Frank Perry. Definite rules are laid down 
for feeding dogs, under their various condi- 
tions. Nolover of dogs should fail to read 
this excellent volume. 348 pp.., ill., 8vo., — 

3.00 
Guenon’s Treatise on Milch Cows. 


By Tuomas J. HAND, secretary of the 
American Jersey cattle club. A treatise on 
the bovine species in general. An entirely 
new translation of the last edition of this pop- 
ular and instructive book. With over 100 illus- 
trations, especially engraved for this — 

1. 





L Cloth, i2mo. 


Our Illustrated 8vo Catalogue, containing descriptions of three 
* hundred valuable Books on Agriculture, Horticulture 


Archi- 


tecture, Field Sports Horses, Cattle, Sheep, etc., will be seut free to any one asking for it. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52-54 Lafayette Place. ork, N. Y. 











Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 





































